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CHARLES G. FINNEY. 


HE memoirs of President Finney, 
just published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., can not properly be called an auto- 
biography. In fact, the author has ex- 
pressly announced at the outset that it 
was not his purpose to write a history of 
his entire life; but only to chronicle the 
great revivals with which he had been 
connected. Hence he had entered no 
farther into detail concerning the events 
of his own private life than seemed nec- 
essary in order to explain his connection 
vith these important religious move- 
ments. We have here a history of some 
of the most interesting revivals of religion 
that ever occurred in this country and 
Great Britain, extending through a pe- 
riod of more than forty years. And, al- 
though the author felt great reluctance at 
saying so much about himself, yet in 
these pages he has given us a valuable 
account of his own labors during this 
period. A great part of his history re- 
mains unwritten. His work in connec- 
tion with Oberlin College, where for 
many years as Professor of Theology, 
and afterward as President, his rare facul- 
ties were employed in instructing young 
men who were preparing for the ministry 
and other callings, is scarcely mentioned 
at all in the book before us. 
Charles G, Finney was born in War- 
ren, Litchfield County, Connecticut, Au- 
gust 29, 1792. In childhood he enjoyed 


very meagre advantages, both as regards 
VoL. XXXVI.—31* 





an intellectual and a religious education. 
His parents were not religious, and he 
seldom heard the Gospel preached. His 
opportunities for reading and study were 
very limited. Converted to God while 
engaged in the practice of the law in 
Adams, Jefferson County, New York, he 
immediately turned his mind to the study 
of thé Bible and the work of the min- 
istry. 

The history of his conversion opens at 
once, to some degree, the secret of the 
strange power which he carried with him 
to the close of life. When he began the 
study of law in Adams, at the age of 
twenty-six, he says: ‘“‘I was almost as 
ignorant of religion as a heathen.” The 
ministers whom he had heard, in the va- 
rious places where he had lived, preached 
the Gospel in so cold and lifeless a man- 
ner that it made no good impression on 
his mind. At this period, however, he 
began regularly to attend Church, and, 
for the first time in his life, listened to 
the discourses of an educated minister, 
He became interested also in the prayer- 
meetings, and as leader of the choir, 
conducted the singing in the Church. 
Finding in his legal studies that the old 
authors frequently referred to the Mosaic 
Institutes as authority for many of the 
principles of common law, he procured 
a Bible merely for the purpose of con- 
sulting it with reference to these points. 
His mind was greatly perplexed concern- 
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ing the meaning of many things in the 
Bible, and neither the preaching nor con- 
versations of the pastor of the Church 
afforded him any relief from the dark- 
ness. His perplexity was greatly in- 
creased by the fact that he could not see 
that the prayers which he heard offered 
from week to week were answered. He 
read in the Bible the promises which 
God had made; and then he heard the 
members of the Church asking in prayer 
for the fulfillment of these promises,— 
for a revival of religion, and for the Holy 
Spirit, and the conversion of sinners; 
but he never witnessed any answers, and 
the petitioners themselves did not regard 
their prayers as having been answered. 
The teachings of the Bible did not seem to 
him to accord with the facts. When asked 
if he desired the people to pray for him, 
he answered: ‘‘No;‘I do not see that it 
will do any good. I suppose I need to 
be prayed for, because I am conscious 
that Iam a sinner. But you do not re- 
ceive what you ask. You have prayed 
enough since I have attended these ‘meet- 
ings to have prayed the devil out of 
Adams, if there is any virtue in your 
prayers. But here you are praying on, 
and complaining still.’’ For a time he 
was unable to solve this difficulty. But 
after a careful investigation of the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures with regard to 
prayer, he came to the conclusion that 
the reason why the prayers he heard 
were never answered was, that those who 
offered them did not pray in faith, in the 
sense of expecting to receive the things 
they desired. 

This difficulty being removed, the Bi- 
ble was free from any just charge of 
falsehood, and Mr. Finney was brought 
face to face with the question of his own 
salvation. He determined to seek that 
change of heart which he was deeply 
convinced he needed. But immediately 
an obstacle presented itself, of which he 
had never before dreamed. Pride con- 
fronted him. He did not know he was 
proud before. He had no thought that 
the fear of man had any place in his 
heart. Previous to this, he had kept his 








ae 
Bible open before him, in full View, in 
his office, for the purpose of Consulting jt 
in his professional studies. But as soon 
as he began to seek in it for light on the 
path to heaven he found himself hiding 
it under his law-books, lest some one 
should suspect his serious convictions, 
After a few days of mental conflict, he 
determined one morning to accept Jesus 
Christ as his Savior zmmediatély ; and ip. 
stead of going to his office, turned aside 
and went up into a grove near the yjl-. 
lage to consummate the covenant with 
God. As he walked along he said within 
himself, ‘‘I will give God my heart, or 
never come down again.”” After wres- 
tling for hours with his pride, and doubts, 
and fears, this passage of Scripture 
seemed to drop into his mind with a 
flood of light: ‘‘Then shall ye go and 
pray unto me, and I will hearken unto 
you. Then shall ye seek me and find 
me, when ye shall search for me with al] 
your heart.” And his soul cried out, 
‘Lord, I take thee at thy word, Now, 
thou knowest that I do search for thee 
with all my heart.’’ Then peace and 
rest came to his heart. Although his 
burden of guilt was removed, he did not 
receive so clear and overwhelming an 
assurance of the favor and love of God 
immediately as he did in the evening of 
the same day. When the work of the 
afternoon was over, and 'Squire W., with 
whom he had been studying, had léft, 
Mr. Finney says: ‘‘ As I closed the door 
and turned around, my heart seemed 
liquid within me. All my feelings seemed 
to rise and flow out; and the utterance 
of my heart was, ‘I want to pour my 
whole soul out to God.’ The rising of 
my soul was so great that I rushed into 
the room back of the front office to pray. 
There was no fire and no light in the 
room; nevertheless it appeared to me as 
if it were perfectly light. As I went in 
and shut the door after me, it seemed as 
if I met the Lord Jesus Christ face to 
face. It did not occur to me then, nor 
did it for some time afterward, that it was 
wholly a mental state. On the contrary, it 
seemed to me that I saw him as I would 
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see any other man. He said nothing, 
but looked at me in such a manner as to 
break me right down at his feet.) y)).6% 
] wept aloud like a child, and made such 
aE confessions as I could with my choked 
: utterance. It seemed to me that I bathed 
: his feet with my tears; and yet I had no 
ia distinct impression that I touche" him, 
that I recollect.” This wonderful ex- 
perience continued for a considerable 
space, and grew still more remarkable 
jn its effects. Presently he received ‘“‘a 
mighty baptism of the Holy Spirit’ with- 
out ever having thought that there was 
such a thing. ‘‘I could feel the im- 
: pression,” he writes, ‘‘like a wave of 
electricity going through and through 

me. Indeed, it seemed to come in waves 
of liquid love; for I could not express it 
| in any other way. It seemed like the 
very breath of God. No words can ex- 
press the wonderful love that was shed 
abroad in my heart. I wept aloud with 
joy and love. . . . These waves 
came over me, and over me, and over 
me, one after another, until I recollect 
I cried out, ‘I shall die if these waves 
continue to pass over me. Lord, I can 
not bear any more.’ Yet I had no fear 
of death."’ It is refreshing to read such 
. a distinct profession of the experience of 

conversion. Did we not know the his- 

tory of the life and the character of the 
mind of the man who writes these things 
about the work of grace in his soul, some 
might think the picture overwrought, or 
suspect the man of fanaticism. But this 
is the experience of a strong, thinking, 
logical mind; one who was as far from 
a fanatic as any skeptic can be. 

No sooner had this great change taken 
place than Mr. Finney began the great 
work of his life. He had a distinct con- 
viction that it was his duty to preach, 
and he began to preach immediately. 
And in his words, even in his presence, 
there was such a spirit of power that prej- 
udice and skepticism went down before 
him from the very first. The next morn- 
ing after this remarkable blessing, he 
went down into the office, and shortly 
‘Squire W. entered. Mr. Finney said 

















“a few words to him on the subject of 
his salvation.” He made no reply, but 
soon left the office. Afterward it was 
discovered that these “few words”’ 
pierced his heart, and he was converted. 
Not many minutes after this interview a 
deacon of the Church came into tlie office 
and said to the young disciple, ‘ Mr. 
Finney, do you recollect that my cause 
is to be tried at ten o'clock this morning ? 
I suppose you are ready?” He received 
this characteristic reply: ‘Deacon, I 
heve a retainer from the Lord Jesus 
Christ to plead his cause, and I can not 
plead yours.” The deacon went out 
filled with astonishment, settled his suit, 
betook himself to prayer, and rose to a 
higher state in grace. 

Mr. Finney went out of the office im- 
mediately, and sallied forth in the streets 
*‘to seek and to save that which was 
lost." The first case he took in hand 
was a young man whom he found in a 
shop defending Universalism. With the 
Spirit of God upon him, the young mis- 
sionary poured the truth into the mind 
of this young man with such force that 
he went out, sought the shelter of a 
grove, and repented and prayed, and 
came back in the evening reconciled to 
God. Such was the effect produced by 
the remarkable conversion of Mr, Fin- 
ney, and his zeal for Christ, that a re- 
vival immediately commenced in the 
Church, and swept over the entire vil- 
lage, bringing in nearly all the adults in 
the place. He was filled with the Spirit, 
and aflame with zeal for God to so great 
a degree, that he gave himself up at once 
and wholly to the all-absorbing work of 
soul-saving. His characteristic devotion 
to his mission, and directness of aim, 
will be best illustrated by the manner in 
which he conducted the first interview 
with his father after his conversion. His 
father was unconverted. He met his 
son at the gate and said, ‘‘ How do you 
do, Charles?” Charles replied, “I am 
well, father, body and soul. But, father, 
you are an old man; all your children 
are grown up and have left your house; 
and I never heard a prayer in my 
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father’s house.”’ His father dropped his 
head and burst into tears and replied, 
**] know it, Charles; come in and pray 
yourself.””. He complied, and in a short 
time both his father and mother were 
hopefully converted. 

In March, 1824, Mr. Finney was li- 
censed to preach, after an examination 
in due form before the presbytery. He 
had not received a classical education, 
nor attended any school of a high grade. 
He had refused to go to Princeton, as his 
brethren in the ministry advised, on the 
ground that the ministers who were 
trained in theological schools were not 
educated as he thought a minister ought 
to be, and it was his opinion that these 
seminaries failed in the accomplishment 
of their object ; they did not make young 
men successful and efficient preachers of 
the Gospel. Hence he preferred to study 
for the ministry under the care of the 
pastor in the place where he was con- 
verted. He spent two years in this way, 
but was never able to agree with his pas- 
tor, concerning many of the fundamental 
doctrines of religion. Soon after he was 
licensed to preach, he accepted a com- 
mission from a female missionary society 
to go into the northern part of Jefferson 
County, and labor as a missionary. Im- 
mediately his passion for souls and his 
fitness for the work of an evangelist be- 
gan to show themselves in his ministra- 
tions. He preached two or three Sab- 
baths, and several evenings through the 
week to the people at Evans’s Mills, with 
great acceptability. But he was not at 
all satisfied with the results of his labors. 
It afforded him no pleasure to hear the 
people speaking well of his public efforts 
while souls were not converted. The 
desire to see immediate results, such as 
the Word-of God had promised, became 
so intense in his soul that he could not 
wait longer for the people to make up 
their minds. He resolved to press them 
to an immediate decision for or against 
Christ. At the close of one of his ser- 
mons he opened to them the state of his 
mind, and told them that if they pre- 
posed to continue to reject Christ, it was 





useless for him to remain among them, 
Having made his message plain, he called 
on them to decide zmmediately, and re. 
quested all who would accept Christ nog 
to rise, and‘all who would not accept 
him to remain seated. No one rose, ang 
the preacher began to speak to them ag 
men and women who had made their 
final decision not to serve God; and to 
let them know that he was in earnest, 
and intended to shake off the dust from 
his feet as a testimony against them, and 
turn to another field. When the people 
saw that he had taken them at their word, 
they became angry, and began to leaye 
the house. He then told them that he 
was sorry that they had so decided, but 
would preach for them once more on the 
following evening. The next day there 
were many angiy threats uttered against 
the preacher; but he spent the day in the 
grove, praying. At night the house was 
crowded with a solemn assembly; and 
Mr. Finney preached as though he re 
garded the decision they had made as an 
intelligent and final act, and did not ask 
them to reverse or change it. But deep 
conviction began to fasten on the minds 
of the hearers. That night a number of 
messengers came for the preacher to go 
and pray with distressed inquiring souls, 
The work thus begun, went on until 
nearly all the people in the place. ¢ 
converted, This was the beginning of 
that long series of religious revivals which 
grew up, one after another in quick sue 
cession, under the ministry of Mr. Finney, 
throughout the eastern portion of the 
United States, and only closed when his 
physical strength became too much ex- 
hausted to continue longer in the work. 
He went from place to place as an evan- 
gelist, preaching the Word. He made 
no arrangements long beforehand, for 
his future field of labor. But as the 
providence of God opened the way, and 
as the Spirit of God directed his mind, 
he went to labor together with pastors, 
or, where there was no pastor, calling 
on men to repent. Sometimes, when 
many invitations were under considera- 
tion at the same time, he would accept 
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the one to which his mind was drawn 
at the very moment of setting out. His 
movements, in some instances, seem 
strange; showing that he regarded the 
calls of his mission as being far above 
the common civilities of life. He is hold- 
ing a meeting in one place, and God's 
work is revived. The news of the gra- 
cious outpouring reaches the neighbor- 
ingtowns. The people come to see, and 
catch the spirit of revival, and invite Mr. 
Finney to come and preach for them. 
With no higher authority than the invita- 
tion of a minister, or a Christian lady, he 
goes and preaches; and the work ad- 
vances in this way, from town to town, 
throughout entire counties and extensive 
districts; Wherever he goes, the Spirit 
of God attends his preaching, and multi- 
tudes believe on the name of Christ. At 
one time he left his wife at her father's, 
two or three days after his marriage, with 
the intention of coming for her in about a 
week, and went to preach at a place 
where he had promised to remain for a 


year. For it seems that at this time he 
did not think of itinerating. He went and 
preached one Sabbath: met a brother 
who urged him to go to a place a few 


miles distant and preach. He went, 
preached once, and gave out another ap- 
pointment. The Spirit was poured out, 
and he remained and continued to con- 
duct a succession of revivals for six 
months, without returning for his wife. 
At last, when he did start to bring her, 
he stopped at a blacksmith's shop to 
have his horse shod; and when the peo- 
ple of the village heard that he was there, 
they came together and besought him to 
preach forthem. He consented. A re- 
vival commenced, and he gave up the 
trip after his wife, and sent a messenger 
to bring her, while he carried on his 
Master's work. At another time, he had 
gone to attend a synod and met his pas- 
tor, under whom he studied theology ; 
went home with him, and attended a 
prayer-meeting in the neighborhood. 
When he heard the cold prayers of the 
elders, and saw the backslidden state of 
the Church, his jealousy for God became 





so intense that he could not restrain him- 
self, but arose and exhorted until the 
elders wept, and confessed, and were re- 
converted. Mr, Finney stayed and held 
a series of meetings, and a revival began 
which swept all over Western New York, 
and resulted in the conversion of thou- 
sands of souls, 

Mr. Finney met with no little opposi- 
tion from prominent ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church on account of his 
methods of working in revivals, and also 
on account of the doctrines which he 
preached. And since much that is pe- 
culiar to the man is to be found in his 
theological views and his manner of 
preaching, it will be interesting to know 
what these were. It has already been 
intimated that he could not agree with 
his theological instructor concerning the 
fundamental doctrines of religion. Mr. 
Gale, the pastor under whose direction 
he pursued his studies, was a Presbyte- 
rian of the old-school type, a graduate of 
Princeton, and a strong Calvinist. He 
preached the doctrines that the guilt of 
Adam's sin wa: imputed to his posterity 
in such a sense as to render all his de- 
scendants legally exposed to eternal pun- 
ishment for his sin; and that all men 
inherit from Adam a nature totally de- 
praved, so that they are unable to do or 
think any thing pleasing to God; and in 
addition to this they are all justly ex- 
posed to the wrath of God on account of 
their own actual sins. He taught also 
that the obedience of Christ was imputed 
to the elect, in such a sense that they 
were regarded by the divine government 
as having fulfilled the law themselves; 
and that Christ suffered the exact pen- 
alty which was due to all the elect, so as 
to make it impossible for them to suffer 
it. He taught also, that since man is de- 
praved and corrupt in his nature and 
constitution, and all the faculties of his 
soul, the work of the Holy Ghost in re- 
generation is a “ physical” act of omnip- 
otence, by which the nature and consti- 
tution of the soul are changed and made 
holy, and in this work the soul itself is 
entirely passive, not able to do any thing, 
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but can only wait until renewed by the 
Holy Ghost. These. views Mr. Finney 
found himself unable to accept. He had 
not studied theology, except the system 
he found in Mr, Gale’s library. But, 
possessing a logical mind, which could 
not honestly accept conclusions without 
satisfactory reasons, he could not believe 
these doctrines. His training as a law- 
yer had strengthened his natural dispo- 
sition to reject assumptions which are 
not sustained by sound arguments. His 
Bible was his principal text-book in the 
study of theology; and he failed to find 
these doctrines in the Bible. And when 
he could neither reconcile them with rea- 
son nor Scripture, he was bound as an 
honest man to reject them. It was in 
vain that his teacher remonstrated with 
him, and told him that he must not rea- 
son on subjects of religion, because rea- 
soning would land him in infidelity; but 
he should accept the doctrines which 
older and wiser and more learned men 
had declared to be true. He was told 
that God would not bless his labors un- 
less he preached the truth, that is, the 
doctrines of Calvinism. These appeals 
had little weight with him, for he ob- 
served that his own pastor did not suc- 
ceed in securing the conversion of souls, 
and, in fact, did not seem to expect such 
results. He also learned in his own ex- 
perience, that the mind of the sinner was 
greatly perplexed by the preaching which 
assumed propositions that needed to be 
proved. At first his views of Christian 
doctrine were merely negative. He could 
only say that he did not believe the doc- 
trines which his pastor taught. But it 
was some time before his notions of the- 
ology assumed a positive shape. He 
studied his Bible faithfully, upon his 
knees, praying that he might learn the 
mind of the Spirit. Finally his mind 
was cleared up before the light of the 
truth; and the doctrines which he drew 
from the Bible in his early studies he 
ever after maintained, He proclaimed 
them in all his evangelistic labors, as 
the means of saving men. He always 
attributed his success as a revivalist 





largely to the doctrines which he 
preached, The truth is the inscrument 
of conversion, and in proportion as it js 
clearly set forth it will accomplish this 
result. And when it is mixed with error, 
or presented in such a way that the ming 
can not grasp it, in that degree it wil] 
fail. When he was preaching in Lon. 
don, the ministers blamed him somewhat 
for reasoning with the people, They 
said the doctrines should be presented 
upon the authority of God's Word alone, 
But Mr. Finney defended his course by 
pointing out the fact that no mind can 
accept a doctrine intelligently, and be 
affected by it, unless it commends itself 


‘to the understanding. 


Whatever may be said of the ortho- 
doxy of Mr. Finney, it can not be 
doubted that his views of truth were 
eminently fruitful of good results. He 
denied and rejected all the doctrines of 
Calvinism mentioned above. He held 
that man is born into the world with the 
ability to do whatever God has com- 
manded him to do; that his depravity 
does not inhere in his nature and consti- 
tution, but is moral, aad belongs to his 
will, He uses the term “ voluntary total 
depravity.”” Man is degenerate and cor- 
rupt on account of the abuse of his free 
will. Hence the work of conversion is 
not a change in the nature and constitu- 
tion of the mind, hut a moral change, 
The office of the Holy Ghost is not to 
change, by omnipotent energy, the na- 
ture of the soul, but to teach and per- 
suade, and enforce the truth. And the 
soul is not passive in conversion, but a 
free agent; and when enlightened by 
thé truth can and must convert itself, 
Hence, instead of waiting to be con- 
verted, it is the imperative duty of the 
sinner to repent and give his heart to 
God himself. He further taught that the 
sinner is able to do this without the aid 
of the Spirit, but w2// not do it until the 
Spirit influences him. His notion was 
that if the sinner had been unable to re- 
pent without the Spirit, then the gift of 
the Spirit would not be an act of grace, 
but of mere justice on the part of God. 
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He also held that Christ did not die to 

y the exact and literal penalty of the 
elect, but to satisfy public justice, and 
make it possible for God to be just and 
the justifier of the ungodly. These are 
some of the points in which he differed 
from the teachings of the Church to which 
he belonged for many years, and these 
are some of the reasons why his labors 
were so strenuously opposed by leading 
ministers in that Church. It is not our 
purpose to criticise, or pronounce any 
verdict upon these religious tenets, but 
only to present them as the weapons 
with which Mr. Finney fought his battles 
against sin and error, When connected 
with Oberlin College he published two 
yolumes on Systematic Theology, in 
which his views of Scripture doctrine are 
fully discussed. 

Another thing in which he chase to be 
peculiar was his manner of preaching. 
The ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
were accustomed to write their sermons, 


and read them to their congregations. 


In this way they gained the advantage of 
correct statement, and finished composi- 
tion, and avoided the embarrassment 
arising from inaccuracies in their sermons. 
But Mr. Finney did not regard this as the 
most effective way of presenting truth. 
' Here, again, his education as a lawyer 
had something to do with his notions of 
fitness. He observed that lawyers spoke 
to convince, and secure a verdict; that 
they did not regard accuracy and polish 
so highly as force of argument. Hence 
they spoke extemporaneously. And so 
far were they from dreading repetition, 
that it was a part of their art to repeat 
the same argument, or reason, or fact, 
over and over in different forms until it 
fastened itself upon the minds of the 
jury. He conceived that a similar method 
would much more certainly awaken con- 
viction in the mind of a hearer of the 
Gospel than the method which is pursued 
by preachers generally. Accordingly he 
began by preaching without manuscript, 
or even notes. He says that for a num- 
ber of years he did not prepare his 
sermons at all. He went to the church 





without knowing what he would preach, 
and allowed himself to be guided by his 
convictions in the presence of the con- 
gregation. But he lived near to God. 
He spent nearly all his time in prayer 
and communing with God in his Word, 
aud in conversation with penitents. The 
Spirit was upon him in great power. If 
any one would, imitate him in this, he 
would surely fail, unless he lived as Mr. 
Finney did. And then, although he did 
not prepare his sermons in a formal 
way, yet it will be seen that he had pre- 
pared himself with great diligence, when 
we remember how closely and constantly 
he studied the Bible. He tells us that 
during one entire Winter, while holding 
revival meetings in Boston, he read noth- 
ing but the Bible. He would rise at four 
o'clock in the morning to read the Bible 
and pray, and spend all his time in this 
way, when not engaged in meetings, or 
conversing with penitents. This is the 
best preparation for the pulpit in the 
world. A vessel thus filled with living 
water is always prepared to send forth a 
refreshing stream. Afterward, however, 
he was accustomed to make definite 
preparation for the pulpit, but was always 
an extempore preacher. His notion of 
enforcing truth by turning it over and 
présenting it in different forms, and re- 
peating substantially the same argument 
until it became thoroughly imbedded in 
the mind of the hearer, he adopted with 
marvelous effect. He illustrated his sub- 
jects with facts familiar to his hearers, 
and anecdotes, principally of such scenes 
as had transpired under his own observa- 
tion. He was an enemy to all high- 
sounding phrases, stiff declamation, and 
affectation of learning in the pulpit. Ser- 
mons filled with phrases manifestly in- 
tended to adorn the production rather 
than instruct the people, he called “ bar- 
barian preaching."’ His preaching was 
direct. He preached / the people, not 
over their heads., He preached the Gos- 
pel, not about the Gospel. Living in the 
spiritual atmosphere where he did, he 
quickly detected the spiritual condition 
of the people before him, and preached 
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the truth which they needed, as effectu- 
ally as a skillful physician would select 
the proper medicine for his patient. He 
laid bare with unsparing hand the sinful 
hearts of men, and tore away the cover- 
ing from their secret sins, When luke- 
warm and backslidden professors of re- 
ligion heard him, they went and confessed 
their sins, and made restitution in cases 
where they had wronged their fellow- 
men; Ungodly sinners trembled when 
he proclaimed God's law. He was a 
wise minister of the Lord Jesus, The 
careless, the awakened, the anxious, the 
penitent, each and all, received the 
needed message from his lips, And 
where souls were brought to see their 
sinfulness, none knew better how to lead 
them immediately to Christ. He aimed 
at immediate results—immediate convic- 
tion, immediate decision, immediate re- 
pentance, immediate conversion. He 
stormed the refuges of lies under which 
inquiring men were hiding, and pursued 
them with the truth, until they were shut 
up with Christ alone. 





Ss 
One element in preaching Mr, Finney 
regarded as of paramount importance: 
namely, the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
It was not sufficient for a minister to be 
converted, and have correct views of 
truth, and be able to. present it clearly, 
but he must be endued with power from 
on high, so that his message will cut and 
burn: its way to the consciences of the 
hearers. He must “ preach the Gospel 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven.”” This was what Christ meant 
when he said, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” He 
believed fully in the doctrine that the 
Holy Ghost teaches faithful ministers, 
This was what Christ meant when he said 
concerning the Spirit, ‘‘ He shall take of 
mine and show it unto you;” ‘* He'shal} 
bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.”’ With 
all his natural endowments, and intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible, this baptism 
of the Holy Ghost was one great secret 
of his power, and the success which at- 
tended his ministry. LUCIEN CLARK, 





THE CONJUGAL POETS. 


UCH has been said of the loves of 

the poets, but very littie of their 
wives. It seems to be generally under- 
stood that conjugal tenderness and “‘ do- 
mestic doings” are invariably dull and 
prosaic. Thousands of women have be- 
come objects of eternal interest and ad- 
miration, because their memory is linked 
with the most glorious monuments of 
human genius. But who and what 
were these women? Courtesans, frail 
maidens, and ladies who were the wives 
of other men. We would not censure 
the weaker sex too severely. Who can 
blame them for wishing to wear this gift 
of immortality? It appealed to their 
most tender natures, and won the grand- 
est emotions of their hearts. The love 





of sway and the love of pleasure was 
forgotten, and the love of praise and the - 
love of pleasing rose paramount. It was 
a blessed privilege this, of sharing the 
amaranthine wreath of glory, the highest 
and the most enviable in the world, with 
those who sang their charms; and, in fact, 
it only repaid them for the inspiration 
they gave from their eyes, from the ar- 
dor, the glow, their beauty lent to genius, 

Surely if love and beauty are ever to 
be prostituted it can not be for a nobler 
object than to give genius its greatest 
incentive and at the same time twine the 
garland for her brow which can never 
die. If, in return for being made illustri- 
ous, she made her lover happy: if for 
glory she gave & heart, was it not a rich 
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valent? Who wonders, then, that 


equi 


women desire beauty when through it 
they achieve that which exalted rank and 
potency of power have never yet be- 
queathed ? Let us believe, then, that 
Laura was all that Petrarch thought her; 
that Sappho died for love of. Anacreon ; 
that Beatrice was an angel, and Leonora 
d' Este the noblest of womankind. Give 
to Lady Geraldine her due, adorn Ales- 
sandra Strozzi with chaplets, dead, as 
Ariosto clothed her while living ; let Syd- 
ney’s Stella, and Spenser's Rosalind be 
worshiped still, as when their heroes 
bowed their knees before them. They 
deserve all this celebrity and perpetuity 
of praise, for is it not just that the beauty 
they dispensed should be consecrated to 
their adornment, and that the inspiration 
they bestowed should be repaid them in 
fame? 

What we would question, the theory 
which we wish to illustrate, is simply this 
and nothing more: If love, to be poetical, 
must be wreathed with the willow and 
the cypress, as well as the laurel and the 
myrtle, why is it that some of our noblest 
poetry owes its grandeur to the pictured 
joys of matrimony ? If men were always 
to have their genius chastened and made 
sublime by the gentle passion,. why 
should not their wives have kindled the 
heavenly spirit rather than women whose 
reputation was not the most virtuous. 
But the assertion is not true that all poets 
were so. The history of poetry has 
many striking examples of those whose 
conjugal ties were the best testimony of 
their greatness. Odes, sonnets, epistles, 
lofty and eloquent as any ever sung by 
lascivious poets have been breathed forth 
in praise of loving wives. Who does not 
remember Ovid's noble lines, when ban- 
ished and living aif exile in a foreign 
land, to the wife who mourned his absence 
among the palaces of Rome? 


“And thou, whom young I left when leaving Rome, 

Thou, by my woes art haply old become; 

Grant Heaven, that such I may behold thy face, 

And thy changed cheek with dear loved kisses 
trace ; 

Fold thy diminished person, and exclaim, 

Regret for me has thinned this beautecus frame.” 





Ovid had been a most abandoned lib- 
ertine in his youth, but love for the gen- 
tle Parilla had changed his sentiments, 
and when grief and trouble came, we 
see him seeking sympathy and consola- 
tion from his tender, amiable wife. 
Hardly any thing can be found in the 
whole range of poetry that surpasses this 
voluntary tribute of the Roman poet to 
conjugal bliss. 

Of course, every student of history re- 
calls the story of Seneca and Paulina. 
When the aged philosopher was con- 
demned to die by order of Nero, his wife, 
young and beautiful, yet loving him more 
than life, determined to die with him, 
They both agreed to the mode of execu- 
tion, and their veins were opened at the 
same time ; but the strength of the noble 
woman was not sufficient for the trial. 
She fainted. away in the midst of her suf- 
ferings, and when she revived her hus- 
band persuaded her to live. She sur- 
vived but a few years, however, a pale, 
fragile woman, whose pallid huesuggested 
the proverb, ‘ As pale as Seneca’s. Pau- 
lina.” 

The picturesque story of this deyoted 
woman is surpassed by that of Polla Ar- 
gentaria, the. wife of Lucan, who lived 
in the next generation. Unlike the for- 
mer, however, the latter, when her hus- 
band perished, consented through. love 
for his fame, to survive him, Lucan 
was the author of ‘‘ Pharsalia,’’ which he 
left in an imperfect state. Her husband's 
amanuensis, counselor, and confidante, 
as well as sua mulher, she revised and 
copied it, andin the form in which Polla 
Argentaria left it, this great poem has 
descended to our times, 

The poet Ansonius had a virtuous and 
beautiful wife, whose love fed his genius 
without corrupting it. Though living in 
a loose and licentious age, and courted 
and flattered by royal princes and high- 
born dames, his heart was never seduced 
from her. He composed many fine verses 
in her praise—verses that utter more in 
honor of the sex than a dozen volumes 
could have done. In the same age lived 
the Latin poetess Sulpicia, who celebrated 
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her husband Calenas in some of the most 
glowing lines that love ever breathed 
from genius. 

From classic days to the age of the 
Troubadours we pass by a single leap. 
These were the palmy days of the Pro- 
vencal and Spanish poets. Kings, war- 
riors, and legislators courted the muses ; 
and the tenderness of feeling and deli- 
cacy of expression as depicted in the 
ballads of the time are very touching. 
But, after all, most of the poetry of the 
Troubadours—all the serious, passionate, 
and imaginative adoration of women, 
was mere gallantry. Only one of the 
poets of that gay and amorous period 
was a true and conjugal lover. This was 
the young Sardello, of Mantua, whose 
name Dante has celebrated in one of the 
finest passages of his great poem. He 
was an Italian, but wrote in the Proven- 
gal tongue. He won the love, and after- 
wards married Leonora de Romano, sis- 
ter of the famous Ezzolino, tyrant of 
Padua. He was wholly in love with his 
beautiful and high-born wife, and dedi- 
cated to her many of his poems, besides 
inditing to the praise of her virtue and 
beauty several exquisite roundelays. In 
Millot’s collection there is a very elegant 
ballad by Sardello, inscribed to his be- 
loved Leonora. More properly speak- 
ing, itis a kind of rondeau, the first 
line being repeated at the end of every 
stanza: 


“ Helas ! & quoi me servent mes yeux 
“ Alas! wherefore have I eyes ?”’ 


In it the poet sings of the pleasures of 
Spring, which are nothing to him in the 
absence of the only object ov which his 
eyes can dwell with delight. Nothing 
can be more singularly eloquent and 
musical than the arrangement of the 
rhymes of this pastoral song. They are 
full of a cadence, a pathos, a melody, 
which only the most fervent feelings 
could dictate to an imaginative and po- 
etic heart. 

- The history of modern conjugal poe- 
try happily contains more numerous in- 
stances of true poets than either the 
classics or the lives of the Troubadours 





— 
present. The earliest instance where we 
find high poetical excellence inspired by 
conjugal tenderness, occurs in the fif. 
teenth century, in the person of a noble 
French woman, Lady Clotilde de Sy. 
ville. Born of the princely house of 
Vallon Chalys, she wedded, when she 
was but fifteen years old, Berenger de 
Surville, one of the bravest of the knights 
of France. She early gave proof of high 
literary and poetical talent, and when 
her lord was absent in the bloody wars 
of that period she addressed him often 
with some of the most beautiful effusions 
of conjugal tenderness to be found, 
And they are more than simply beauti- 
ful—they are true. Fanciful as they are, 
the intense feeling gushes warm and 
strong from the writer’s heart, and fills 
the mind of the reader with magic 
sweetness. Her husband was killed at 
the siege of Orleans, where he fought 
under the banner of Jeanne d’Arc, leav- 
ing his widow only in her twenty-fourth 
year. Read ' ow she expressed herself 
when the sad tidings were unfolded to 
to her. She asks: 

“What is this world? What asken men to have? 


Now with his love—now in his cold grave. 
Alone, without any companie !” 


Lady Clotilde never married again, 
She devoted herself to literature, and the 
fame of her poetical talents rendered her 
an object of interest and celebrity. She 
died in 1495, at the age of ninety, full of 
honors as of years; but nothing has given 
her more lasting fame than those touch- 
ing stanzas wherein this noble wife, 
through her love and genius, immortal- 
ized a husband. 

The sixteenth century saw three Italian 
poetesses, beautiful, accomplished, no- 
ble, whose names must be added to the 
list of those whosé genius has con- 
tributed to conjugal affections the loftiest 
tributes. The first of these was the illus- 
trious Vittoria Colonna, She was the 
wife of that brave Marquis of Prescara, 
the noblest of all the valiant captains of 
that age, and the conqueror of Pavia. 
Great as he was, however, the laurels 
he reaped in the cabinet and on the 
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battle-field are perishable compared to 
those which his admirable wife wreathed 
around his brow. The strains in which 
his gifted consort sang his exploits and 
praised his beauty, his valor, his devo- 
tion, and his constancy, prove him as 
worthy of the love he enjoyed. 

Veronica Gambara, the friend and 
contemporary of the Colonna, is another 
inseparable name in Italian literature as 
well as in the list of conjugal poets. 
Like her friend, she made the personal 
qualities and renown of her husband the 
principal subjects of her verse. Her po- 
etry sometimes lacked the polished har- 
mony and the graceful suavity of Vit- 
toria’s, but it had more vigor of ex- 
pression and greater vivacity of coloring. 
Both were noble women, devoted wives, 
gifted, the friends of the leading scholars 
and artists of that unrivaled century. 

Camibla Valentini, the niece of the 
latter, wrote some very sweet poems in 
honor of her husband, the Count del 
Verne. In those beautiful and captivat- 


ing terms of a language so rich in express- 


ive and sonorous expressions, she made 
him the theme of her song. Her fate 
was singularly sad and romantic. She 
died of a broken heart on the dead body 
of her husband, lasting proof of her 
eternal love for the man she made im- 
mortal, 

We can not leave the sweet and glow- 
ing South without mentioning two other 
names, landmarks of the golden age of 
Italy and of literature: Bernadino Rota, 
who died in 1575, was a poet of power 
and pathos. His best known work is a 
volume of poems in which he celebrates 
the beauty and devotion of Portia, his 
wife, whom death snatched from his 
arms while she was yet in the pride and 
flush of youth. Castiglione must also 
have a place among our conjugal poets. 
Knight, poet, courtier, he also was a vir- 
tuous and loving husband. He married 
Hypolita di Tornello, who, young, beau- 
tiful, and accomplished, was worthy of 
him. While embassador at Rome, his 
wife was separated from him, during 
which time a very impassioned corre- 
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spondence was carried on between them. 
After her death he: transposed the most 
touching passages of her epistles into a 
very beautiful poem. 

After Italy, England, who has ever 
trod in her footsteps, and at length out- 
stripped her in the intellectual race, is 
the next country which presents honor- 
able names in the list of poets who have 
‘sung the charms of conjugal love. Lord 
Lyttleton tells us in a very charming 
line: 


“How much the wife is dearer than the bride,” 


and to his beautiful Lucy Fortescue he is 
indebted for more of his fame than to his 
genius. It is the remembrance of this 
fair and gentle being more than any 
thing else that has hallowed the precincts 
of Hagley and made it classic ground. 
Lord Lyttleton was not a great poet, but 
the power of truth has given to most of 
his rhymes an interest to what were 
otherwise mediocre. His love and devo- 
tion was real, Its object was noble, 
beautiful, and virtuous, and in spite of 
all his literary faults, and the change of 
taste, the conjugal poet has survived the 
others of the rhyming gentry of his times 
who indited epigrams on shoe-buckles 
and fans,—songs to duchess this or 
duchess that,—and elegies to Chloes, 
Miras and Delias. 

Perhaps the most elegant monument 
ever erected by genius to conjugal affec- 
tion is Habington’s Castara. William 
Habington was a far greater poet than 
Lord Lyttleton, but he was a gentleman 
and a faithful husband as well. His wife 
was Lady Lucy Herbert, daughter of 
Lord Powis, and a common descendant 
of the Herberts and Percys. Love sanc- 
tified their marriage, constant devotion 
and mutual tenderness were its accompa- 
niment through all the years of pure and 
peaceful happiness that were theirs, It 
was this love for a beautiful and worthy 
object which animated his imagination 
with elegant thoughts, and filled his mind 
with images whose soft beauty her femi- 
nine delicacy purified of all gross alloy. 
It is therefore justifiable that he be al- 
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lowed to exult in the immortality he has 
given her. 


“Thy vows are heard; and thy Castara’s name 
Is writ as fair as is the register of fame, 

As the ancient beauties which translated are 
By poets up to heaven, each there a star, 
Fixed in love’s firmament, no star shall shine 
So nobly fair, so purely chaste as thine.” 


To Dr. Parnell’s love for his wife we 
are indebted for two of the most charm- 
ing songs in the English language: ‘“* My 
Life Hath Been So Wondrous Free,” and 
the beautiful lyric, ‘‘ When Yon Beauty 
Appears.” Neither is so well known 
as *t should be. Parnell was a writer 
of Queen Anne's time, and moved in the 
same literary circle as Addison, Steele, 
Pope, Swift, and De Foe. He married 
in middle life Anne Minchin, a young 
and rosy maiden, who loved him none the 
less for being twice her age in years. 
She died after a short, but delightful 
union of six years, and left the poet hus- 
band broken-hearted. He did not long 
survive her, dying in the prime of life, 
spotless in his conjugal fidelity. 

The influence of woman on a poetic 
temperament was never more beautifully 
illustrated than in the story of the gal- 
lant James, the first of the Stuart Kings 
of Scotland, and Lady Jane Beaufort. 
He was a prisoner in the English land, 
a man of noble and kingly presence, ac- 
complished, handsome, knightly ; a poet 
as well as a sovereign, one to be loved 
by a fair, virtuous, noble-hearted lady as 
was the granddaughter of John of Gaunt. 
They met many times in the castle at 
Windsor,—met and loved each other. 
The amorous captive composed songs for 
his love, and sang them to his lute. His 
prison was no longer a dungeon, but a 
palace of light and bliss. He also wrote 
a history of his love in rhyme, a_ long 
poem, still extant, but which he did not 
finish until after his marriage with the 
maiden who had won his princely love. 
Lady Jane Beaufort became a queen, and 
well she merited and repaid the love of 
her devoted and accomplished husband. 
History records her noble heroism, her 
self-sacrificing acts. She was a true queen 
of a noble monarch and a. great poet. 





The name of the German Klopstock 
forms an epoch in the history of poetry, 
Before Goethe, or Schiller, or Wieland, 
this man impressed on the poetry of his 
country the stamp of nationality. Gifted 
with imagination and genius, he also 
was born to love, and this sentiment was 
nourished and fed by a woman who 
knew how to love in return,—the lovely, 
devoted, angelic Meta. She was the 
subject of some of her husband's most 
delightful and popular poems. Few ever 
loved so deliciously as the German Mil- 
ton and his wife. Other loves might be 
poetical, but the love of Klopstock and 
his Meta was in itself poetry. There is 
nothing so tender in the whole history of 
poets as the record of the blissful wedded 
life of those two romantic, loving beings, 

Then there is bonnie Jean, who as 
Burns’s wife as well as his early love, 
lives immortalized in her husband's songs, 
We must also class Milton among our list 
of conjugal poets. He was three times 
married ; but his most beloved wife was 
Catherine Woodcock, the second who 
bore his name. She died within a year 
after their marriage. He always cher- 
ished her memory with a fond regret, 
and honored it with a sonnet, beginning 
with the lines, 


“ Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave,” 


No doubt she was full in his heart 
when in his noble poem he writes thus; 
** How can I live without thee, how forego 

Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined, 

To live again in these wild woods forlorn ?” 
The poets have a bad reputation, 
From the days of Anacreon and Juvenal 
to the time of Byron and Poe the class 
genus of rhymesters have been noted for 
their profligacy and immorality equally 
with their genius. How much then we 
should honor the poets who have proved 
exception to the rule and redeemed their 
kind by their heroic virtue and ennobling 
lays! Surely virtue is not to be scoffed 
at. Is not Milton, the domestic poet, 
better than Dante showering chaplets on 
his frail inamorata ? Who would not be 
Vittoria Colonna rather than a Laura? 
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Shall it be Klopstock or Goethe to give 
inspiration to our national muse? Ah, 
Petrarch, Tasso, Sydney! yours the sor- 
row, yours the sin. In your crowns of 
roses are many thorns, Happy are 


those who, if less kingly in that royal 
intellect and sublime genius which 
prompts to song, yet wear the crown 
without the thorns. 

FRED Myron COLBY. 





A TRIBUTE TO MY MOTHER. 


MONG the beautiful valleys which 

open out from the Susquehanna 
river one are more lovely than that 
drained by Krewz Creek. Long mountain 
ranges, with alternate elevations and de- 
pressions, fence it in on either side. In 
its ragged, southern rim opens a trans- 
verse valley, with its diminutive water- 
course winding its devious way to the 
main current. Far up. this gorge it 
widens into green fields and meadows. 
In this sequestered nook stood, half a 
century ago, a pine log cabin, with its 
single room, similar in all its arrange- 
ments to many scattered over the coun- 
try. Yet that scene, with its clump of 
maples by the spring, and the yellow wil- 
lows along the stream, the flowers that 
bloomed on the hill-sides, and the sing- 
ing-birds that cheered the dawn, are all 
still fresh in the remembered picture. A 
wandering life of half a century, and a 
thousand scenes both beautitul and 
grand that have been witnessed, have 
presented no other so lovely a spot as 
this one among the green hilis of Penn- 
sylvania. It was the home of my child- 
hood. The old log cabin has long since 
fallen, and the surrounding scenery has 
changed ; but the picture in my memory 
is still fadeiess. 

That humble cabin was the home of 
my mother! Her name and character 
and influence are associated with all that 
is endearing in that picture of memory. 
Of her I would now speak in grateful 
terms of sober praise. 

Born of English parentage, reared 
among the Quakers of Chester County, 





wedded to a Scotch sailor, and the mother 
of eleven children, she accomplished 
her providential mission with fidelity and 
success. In humble circumstances all 
her days, she accepted her lot, and was: 
content with her surroundings. Alearned 
writer has said, that people make them- 
selves miserable by fancying themselves 
entitled to a better lot in life than they 
have ; and he proposes that these mal- 
contents should fancy that they deserve 
much less, and then they would be con- 
tent with what they have. But no one 
ever heard my mcther complain because 
she was poor. She was always contented, 
cheerful and full of hope, in her log- 
cabin home and her life of ceaseless toil. 

She belonged to the virtuous, deserv- 
ing names unknown to fame. The few 
Christian women of education, wealth 
and prominence of position, or who are 
gifted with talent and genius, receive the 
notice and praise of the world; but by 
far the larger portion of intelligent and 
pious mothers are without fame. Yet 
these are the women who mold charac- 
ter, and from whose quiet, Christian 
homes go out the men and women who 
shape the affairs of Church and State in 
every generation, Toiling in their hum- 
ble households, with fidelity and patience, 
appreciated only in their own little cir- 
cles, they nevertheless deserve well alike 
of their own families and of the world. 
Not infrequently, along the line of the 
ages, some one rises into sudden prom- 
inence, and every body asks, ‘‘ Who is 
he?” and in not a few instances it will 
be found tha: the man owes his success 
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to the influence and the character of his 
mother. The commendable traits which 
Paul noted in Timothy dwelt first in his 
grandmother and his mother. Through 
him they ministered to the Church, and 
by reason of his prominence these wor- 
thy but obscure women will be known 
to all time. So many a faithful mother 
in the obscurity of their humble homes, 
whose children act a noble part in life, 
are known only to their families and 
their God. But, like the mother of 
Moses, they instill the principles of true 
religion into the‘hearts of their children, 
that all the after evil influences of the 
great world fail to turn them aside. 

The influence of the mother in shap- 
ing the future destiny of the child is al- 
most unlimited, and especially when ex- 
ercised in early life. The work of moral 
and religious training must begin in ear- 
liest childhood ; Papists comprehend this 
truth, which Protestants seem slow to 
learn. Their scanty worldly means, nu- 
merous children, and incessant domestic 
toil, often allow our worthy mothers but 
little opportunity to be known beyond 
their own households, and a small circle 
of immediate neighbors; and yet in 
solid intelligence, pure taste and refine- 
ment of feeling, and genial piety, they 
are worthy of all praise. Industry, taste, 
intelligence and religion are the essen- 
tial qualifications of a good mother. 

The subject of this sketch had but few 
of the advantages of the schools; her 
library was scanty, made up chiefly of the 
Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, and the Saint’s 
Rest. But these she had mastered. Her 
comments on Scripture though never 
written, became imprinted upon the 
minds of her children. So wise were her 
counsels, so pious her life, so consistent 
her example, and so great her influence, 
and so greatly were all these owned and 
blessed of God, that at the time of her 
death, her ten living children were all 
Church members, and four of them min- 
isters of the Gospel. Who will say that 
she lived and toiled in vain? She never 
moved in fashionable circles, never vis- 
ited a watering-place, and never traveled 








beyond her own native State; yet in 
fruitful labors she surpassed many who 
in worldly advantages were more highly 
favored. Her children, as they look 
back over the years are made to wonder 
at the magic influence she exerted over 
them. Never imperious, never exacting; 
always kind and ever indulgent, yet her 
children respected her,—dreaded to dis: 
please her, and uniformly loved her, and 
vied with each other in doing her hon- 
ors. Her influence for good over her 
children was, indeed, not owing to any 
one single trait of character, but to the 
happy combination of many excellen- 
cies, blending harmoniously into a sym- 
metrical but indefinable whole. As all 
the primary colors are conjoined in the 
rainbow, and thus form the arch of 
beauty that spans the heavens, upon 
which the generations have gazed with 
rapt wonder and delight, so, in this 
mother’s character was the union and 
blending of many virtues tinged with 
beauty and invested with irresistible in- 
fluence. 

That mother was once walking with a 
son in a chestnut grove, in sight of the 
lonely cabin. She was then a widow, 
and largely dependent on his help for her 
support. His contemplated field of labor 
was far inthe south-west territory ; she had 
interposed no objection, and the time of 
final separation had come. Words had 
ceased. One glance at the old home, 
one embrace and parting kiss, and 
the paths diverged; one to the cabin, 
the other away into the great world. 
The love of Christ sustained her spirit in 
the painful ordeal, and supported the 
soul under its crushing weight. 

After the lapse of years there was an- 
other and a final separation of mother 
and son; a last farewell on earth. It 
was at the grave of husband and father. 
The mother was bowed and faint, and 
near her journey's end; and there, in 
sight of the spot where her sleeping dust 
was to rest, with trembling frame and 
throbbing heart, she gave her son the 
mother’s last kiss! 

On an eminence, overlooking green 
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fields and ancient farm-houses, sur- 
rounded by humble graves of former 
neighbors, have been erected two head- 
stones, side by side ; tokens of affection 
from grateful children. There the Sum- 
mer birds sing their sweet carols all un- 
heard, and the winds of Autumn chant 





requiems as the years roll by ; and when 
the trump of God shall wake the sleep- 
ing dead, then ‘‘ death shall be swallowed 
up in victory,""—and they that have done 
good shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament forever and ever. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM, 





WHETHER IS BETTER, THE OLD OR THE NEW? 


SECOND PAPER. 


ORN out, mayhap, yet always true, 

is the assertion, that every outgo- 
ing of human genius has been strangely 
unnoticeable in its beginning. Equally 
mysterious as to result, are the divine 
ways, to our preconceived ideas, which 
bring out from obscure corners, and iso- 
lated districts, and unknown spheres, the 
most glorious emanations of spiritual 
light, destined at last to flood the world 
in their celestial rays. 

From Jesus of Nazareth—from the fish- 
ermen of Galilee, and Saul of Tarsus—- 
from the monk at Erfurt, and from the 
Mayflower pilgrims—from the brothers 
Wesley, and their compeer, George 
Whitefield, may be traced some of the 
religious earthquakes that have shaken 
this world of ours to its very heart's core 
for the space of eighteen centuries, It 
is with the offshoots of Wesleyanism that 
we are now interested, and making an 
endeavor to search within its treasury, 
not for grand details of triumph and suc- 
cess, but simple memories,—things both 
new and old, which, perchance, the lowly 
may glance over in sympathetic vein 
with the writer, and the more fastidious 
“lofty ’’ pass by as a dietary system too 
coarse-grained for modern taste. There 
may, perhaps, be a minority, at least, of 
readers that scan the pages of this maga- 
zine, who can travel backward with the 
writer to numerous small villages, radi- 
ant in their picturesque beauty, and his- 





torical interest, which lie nestled among 
the high mountains and gentle hills en- 
vironing Lake Champlain. From out 
these, therefore, we must be permitted to 
cull our first and only chaplet of early 
Methodism. 

The inner wi{ness as preached by the 
early itinerants, gave an elasticity and 
buoyant joy to the religious element of 
forty years or more ago, which has al- 
ways appeared to my own mind pecul- 
iarly in unison with the Pentecostal 
fervor of the primitive apostolic faith. 
Its adaptation to the spiritual need of 
that period was far greater than the ab- 
stract dogmas of the well-conditioned 
Luther, or the ascetic practice, however 
orthodox, of Wyclif and Calvin. We 
pause in actual bewilderment at the al- 
most supernal labors, the wondrous de- 
liverances, the patience, the poverty, the 
forbearance of these straight-coated dis- 
ciples, that bore all suffering from fire, 
stones, water, even unto persecution and 
death, meeting every adverse storm with 
a placid smile of content that they were 
accounted worthy to endure torture for 
the Master's sake, 

The days of such Herculean labors do 
seem, in reality, a ‘‘Golden Age" of 
vigor, untiring effort, and never-failing 
success, which gives to our more refined, 
and transcendental piety, a species of 
dull, chill, faded coloring in the present. 

There prevailed, almost universally, at 
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the period to which we are making espe- 
cial reference, among the senior class of 
Wesleyans, and which had permeated 
the body almost from the first inception— 
a dogma that has not been quite obliter- 
ated from its history, even to the present, 
creating a kind of a bar-sinister on its 
fair, and otherwise untarnished, denom- 
inational escutcheon in the minds of 
many who are noble, wise, and of excel- 
lent worth ; namely, the conception and 
belief that human learning is always a 
hinderance and snare to the preacher. 

Perhaps the first great characteristic of 
Methodism at the outset, and apart from 
its vital life, feeling, and fervor, was, that 
it addressed itself specially to the lower 
classes, being often propagated by illit- 
erate preachers. Thus, Southey in his 
one-sided ‘‘ Life of Wesley,” tells us in a 
sprightly way, describing the style of a 
noted “ itinerant declaimer,’’ who unable 
to read himself, employed his mother for 
that purpose : ; 

“« She reads the text, and I ’splains and 
*spounds,”’ said the orator. 

Goodrich also selects the following as 
a fair specimen of exhortation from a 
gifted ‘‘’spound text’ to his audience in 
Connecticut, when the historian was a 
young farmer there. 

“What I insist upon, my brethren 
and sisters, is this: Larnin’ is n't relig- 
ion, and eddication do n't give a man the 
power of the Spirit. It is grace gifts that 
furnish the ra’al live coals from off the 
altar. St. Peter was a fisherman. Do 
you think he ever went to Yale College? 
Yet he was the Rock on which Christ 
built his Church. No! no! beloved broth- 
ers and sisters, when the Lord wanted to 
blow down the walls of Jericho, he didn’t 
take a brass trumpet, or a_ polished 
French horn; no such thing! He took 
aram’s horn—just as it grew. And so 
when he wants to blow down the walls 
of spiritual Jericho, my word for it, he 
do n't take one of your smooth, polite, 
college larnt gentlemen, but a plain, 
nateral ram's horn sort of man just like 
me !”’ 

Yet, in spite of every adverse stum- 





ae 
bling-block, how has the true light of its 
wonderful reformation flashed through 
every dark, portentous cloud of human 
depravity, and lighted up the background 
with its heavenly glow of devotion! 

As I sit in my western home on this 
blustering May-day, in the year of grace, 
1876, there comes before my mind the 
clear, unclouded tableau of a lovely Sum. 
mer morning—a Sunday morning of the 
year 1835, when half-child, half-woman, 
I found myself en route for my first 
camp-meeting. 

The whole scene is as vividly pres- 
ent now as in the far-off past when it 
occurred. The pleasant steaming over 
beautiful Lake Champlain, the crowded 
boat, the entering within the pretty bay, 
harboring on its gravelly beach—the pic- 
turesque ‘* Walnut Grove”’ on the plateau 
above—the lively scene on the water, 
where skimming, or anchored, were craft 
of every description, small, great, tiny 
skiffs fastened to the point of rocks, 
sloops, canal boats, and our own little 
steamer, all bringing their full delegations 
to the camp-ground. 

As the retrospect thrusts itself forward, 
its aspect seems not more dream-like 
than did the reality on that halcyon 
morning of early youth, as the first 
gleam of the small white tents, scattered 
throughout the deep, green foliage, and 
the low murmur of distant voices—the 
commingling of song, of prayer, of so- 
cial speech—struck earnest eye and ex- 
pectant ear at the landing. 

Indescribably weird and mystical did 
the very flickering of the sunshine ap- 
pear, as it fell on the bright, emerald 
leaves, stretching backward from the 
lake. 

In those old-time meetings, only four 
days were allotted to the worship—ex- 
tending from Friday morning until Mon- 
day night. There were no board tents, 
no classic villas, no pretty rural cot- 
tages, as now, found in the vast camping- 
grounds of Old Orchard, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and the like; but the tents were 
universally of white cloth, and so small 
as to be simply places for rest and lodg- 
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ing, while the very frugal meals were pre- 

ed outside. During the eldership of 
Rev. John Clark, in 1831 and 1832, it is 
said, that the daily average attendance 
jn this grove was estimated at ten thou- 
sand, and the number of tents very im- 
posing, some old settlers declaring them 
to have been as high as four hundred, 
which for such an era and district was 
simply enormous. 

It was in a small hamlet close adjoin- 
ing the ancient “‘Prayer-ring,”” on the 
grounds, that the first stove in that sec- 
tion of the country was improvised, in a 
log meeting-house, in 1809, by turning 
a black potash kettle, the under and 
rounded side uppermost, with a few 
inches of masonry under it as a support, 
and in which an aperture was left for a 
stove door. On the opposite side, an 
opening was made in the edge of the 
kettle, through which the smoke escaped 
to the rude chimney, in the center of the 
room. 

And here also it happened that the 
phrase, “period or no period,” had its 
origin among the Methodists of that re- 
gion, and which appears to have ex- 
tended far and wide beyond its true 
locality. 

John Howard looms up in Lake Shore 
history as a hearty Christian worker, 
and vigorous in shouting his devotional 
amens! It is hinted that he did not al- 
ways exercise the best discretion possi- 
ble in such matters, which proved a rock 
of offense to certain of the more fas- 
tidious brethren. The pastor in charge 
finally expostulated with the good man 
about this defect in his worship, saying 
among other gentle suggestions, that he 
should at least wait until the one who 
was praying came to a “period.” The 
old gentleman, in deepest chagrin at his 
impromptu error, promised amendment, 
and for some time really ceased to shout 
his amen! altogether. 

There came about a certain night, 
however, when the man's heart glowed 
with inspired happiness, and in its par- 
oxysm he exclaimed to the brethren 

. kneeling around him: ‘I tell you breth- 

Vor. XXXVI—32* 





ren it’s getting pretty warm in this cor- 
ner,’ while at the same moment there 
burst from his devout lips a rousing shout 
of “Amen! amen!—hit or miss! e- 
riod or no period /” 

Of the times past, these souvenirs 
must suffice, for we can not tarry longer 
in this land of our youth. ‘Beautiful is it 
still for situation, as in the years gone 
by; and still is it familiarly named as 
of old: “The Walnut Grove Camp- 
ground;”’ but the glorious Shekinah no 
longer, as of old, abides under the 
shadow of its grandly spreading forest; 
nor do the white tents, in their pictur- 
esque beauty, dot the pleasant green- 
sward. No preacher's stand, once em- 
bowered in the most dense of avenues, 
is ever erected there; while the surging 
crowd of another generation gather on 
some far away beach, ‘‘ mid sea-bird’s 
cry and ocean's roar,’ leaving the pretty 
little lake shore quite deserted. Not 
only by the splendid steamers, dra- 
peried with their hangings of white and 
green and gold, fastened by cords of 
purple and fine linen to silver rings, and 
pillars of marble,” like unto the kingly 
palace of Sushan, the magnificent, which 
speed past the almost sacred spot, with 
never a sigh for the days that are gone; 
but the little cove is forgotten, even by 
the fleets of small fishing craft, that now 
find anchorage elsewhere. Yet although 
the voices of the venerable Hedding and 
Clark and Ferguson, and a grand army 
of other veterans, who were then chief 
armor-bearers in the spiritual contest, 
are silent, there will ever come forth a 
mournful cry from this little wilderness, 
dwelling in its solitude, which can not 
fail to echo through the princely grounds 
where now worship a new generation. 
It will float on amid the devotees who sit 
in the costly churches, and more opu- 
lent congregations of modern life, and 
such, mayhap, will be the burden of its 
strain: ‘‘ In this hallowed spot were once 
gathered, year by year, a multitude of 
self-denying, faithful souls, who were 
prompted only by the love that had 
learned the lesson of the Cross, and 
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maintained the religion of the Crucified, 
as the single strength through life—the 
only stay in death for men’s immortal 
souls!” 

In thus judging by contrast these di- 
verse kingdoms of piety, we must ques- 
tion whether it be healthful for any dis- 
ciple to pine for the “‘good o/d times,” 
and keep up within his soul a chant like 
the ‘‘Peasant’s Evening Prayer:” 
“Compared with ¢ha#, how poor religion’s pride 
In all the pomp of method and of art; 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace—except the heart! 
The Power incensed, the pageant will desert 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply in some cottage far apart 


May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in his Book of Life, the inmates poor, enroll !”’ 


If one is disposed to query why the 
former experiences of Methodism are 
changed as to outward manifests, may 
we not reply that every revolution of this 
earthly sphere brings with it its own pe- 
culiar phase in action and effect? 

Men no longer see visions, nor dream 
dreams of prophecy, nor work mira- 
cles, nor cast out devils. But Christians 
are executing many wonderful projects 
in the present, even better than these, 
and of which our forefathers were quite 
ignorant, A thousand avenues are being 
opened—a thousand outlets toward God's 
suffering children and the poor, in which 
are laboring in a quiet, modest, unobtru- 
sive way, the tenderly reared sons and 
daughters of patrician wealth—yea, even 
the children whose natural home is in 
the gorgeous palaces of emperors and 
queens. Who can number the ragged 
schools, provident schools, asylums for 
the idiot, asylums for the aged, homes 
in which the consumptive and others, 
hopelessly diseased, may lay their heads 
in peace and die, asylums for the peni- 
tent, homes where the -homeless may 
repose? These stand as glorious mon- 
uments of what Christianity means, at 
the close of this nineteenth century ! 
Vast increase has been made in every 
modern, and household convenience. 
Why, then, should not our consecrated 
temples be both cheerful and ornate as 





well? When the writer calls outfrom its 
dusty corner, tableau of the dull, tame 
Sunday-school appointments, under 
which her first religious training was re. 
ceived; when she remembers the yol. 
umes that filled up the scant library, 
solemn in their never-ceasing details of 
good, angelic children that a/ways died, 
and compare it all with the brightly illus. 
trated literature, the gilded vases, the 
blocming flowers, the sweet, insp: sing 
sacred songs of to-day, she exclainieth, 
Verily, the latter days are better than 
those gone before. It is asserted, and 
mayhap with some degree of truth, that 
the tendencies of this age are toward 
the sensuous, rather than the spiritual, 
“A visible shrine, not a sublimated idea, 
is the adaptation to the present manifes- 
tation of religious life.” And yet we 
know, that no years of the world’s his- 
tory have been so rife with magnificent 
benefits as the passing decades of our 
present life—charities and holy efforts, 
that more than counterpoise its gigantic 
crimes. 

The various revival movements now 
occurring, while they may be less spas- 
modic, and accompanied by smaller nery- 
ous excitation than formerly, are in per- 
fect unison, and influenced by the same 
earnestly divine Spirit, that burned in the 
heart of Whitefield and Wesley, of Cart- 
wright and a Lyman Beecher. 

Every development in the work of 
Bliss and Whittle, Moody and Sankey, 
Needham and Hammond, tells us in lan- 
guage none can gainsay, that the mantle 
of Christ and his apostolic brethren has 
fallen upon these latter-day saints in its 
fullest benediction. 

The sect termed ‘ Methodist’’ may 
have departed somewhat from its primi- 
tive simplicity of dress and manner, but 
it has lost none of its actively demon- 
strative nature, which ever takes the 
enemy by fearless assault, even when the 
heart is filled with every kind and gen- 
tle sentiment toward the opponent, and 
a Christian's good will beaming out over 
all men. The religion of this denomi- 
nation is of one fiber with the warmest 
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affections, and not one of set forms and 
cold propositions. 

The whole man is so continually quick- 
ened by vivid memories permeating pres- 
ent sentiment, that it can never be a dead 
body. The past phases are always so 
ready to stir the pulse of historic sympa- 
thy, that whatever may occur in its out- 
ward manifest, its temper will ever infold 
an inspiration strong, forceful and earnest. 

As to its past, it has been veritably 
written, ‘‘ That a glamour of wild adven- 
ture, like an enchantment, hovers around 





these pious cavaliers, who came through 
the wilderness proclaiming a free and 
full salvation, to sinful and repentant 
men,” 

To-day its noble army is quite as ready 
for battle, in cabin or camp, brooking 
no delay, nor quailing at obstacles, but 
with tireless zeal, and equal step they 
still move on, singing, as occasion re- 
quires, the martial strain, 


“The year of jubilee is come, 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” 


E. S. MARTIN, 





MESMERIC TELEGRAPHY. 


Y cousin Moses has made the dis- 
covery that he is a powerful mag- 
netizer. Like many others who have 
newly come into possession of a small 
tract in those mysterious, outlying, unex- 
plored wildernesses of nature, which we 
call by so many names, but which, as 
yet, refuse to be defined or classed, he 
has been naturally eager to commence 
operations, and explore and farm it a lit- 
tle. He is making experiments on a 
narrow border of his wild lands. He is 
aman of will and of strong physique, 
with an inquiring and scientific turn of 
mind, which inclines him chiefly to meta- 
physical studies. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that, having lately discovered 
that he possesses the mesmeric gift, he 
should not discriminate as to its applica- 
tion. Later he will see that it is an agent 
not to be tampered with, and never to be 
used on healthy subjects, but applied only 
to invalids. To-day he is like a newly 
armed knight-errant, bounding off on his 
steed at sunrise in search of adventures. 
One afternoon, not long since, he was 
telling me of his extraordinary successes 
with somnambulists and simniloquists, 
of old ladies cured of nervous headaches 
and face-twiches, and of young ones put 
to sleep at a distance from the magnetizer, 





dropping into a trance suddenly as a bird 
struck by a gun-shot, simply by an act 
of his volition; of water turned into wine, 
and wine into brandy to the somnambulic 
taste; and so on till we got wandering into 
crooked by-paths of physics and meta- 
physics, that seemed to lead us nowhere 
in particular, when I said, ‘‘Come, Cousin 
Moses, suppose you try it on me, by way 
of experiment. But I have my doubts if 
you ‘ll ever put me to sleep.” 

My cousin yielded to my request with 
alacrity—every subject for mesmerism was 
for him legitimate—and I relinquished 
myself to his passes with the docility of 
a man about to be shaved. The passes 
from the head downward were kept up 
perseveringly for half an hour, without 
my experiencing any change, or mani- 
festing the least symptom of drowsiness. 
At last the charm began to work, I be- 
gan to be conscious of a singular trick- 
ling or creeping sensation following the 
motion of his passes down my arms. My 
respiration grew short. I experienced, 
however, no tendency to sleep, and my 
mind was perfectly calm and unexcited. 
My cousin was satisfied with his experi- 
ment so far, but we both concluded it 
had better end here. So he made the 
reverse passes, in order to undo the knot 
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he was beginning to tie in my nerves. 
He did not, however, entirely succeed in 
untying it. I was a healthy subject, and 
the magnetism continued to affect my 
nerves in spite of the untangling passes, 

Soon after I arose and took my leave. 
I was strangely excited, but it was a 
purely physical, and not a mental ex- 
citement, Thinking that a walk would 
quiet me, I went through street after 
street, until I reached the outskirts of 
the city. It was a mild September even- 
ing. The fine weather and the sight of 
the trees tempted me to continue my 
walk. It was near sunset, and I strolled 
on and on, watching the purple gray and 
ruddy gold of the clouds, until I had got 
fairly into the country. As I rambled on 
I was suddenly seized with a fancy to 
climb a tree which stood by the roadside, 
and rest myself in a convenient notch 
which I observed between two of the 
limbs. I was soon seated in among the 
branches, with a canopy of leaves around 
and over me, feeling, in my nervous con- 
dition, as I leaned my back against the 


mossy bark, like a magnified tree-toad in 


clothes. The air was balmy and fra- 
grant, and against the amber of the wes- 
tern sky rose and fell numberless little 
clouds of insects. The birds were chirp- 
ing and fluttering about me, and made 
their arrangements for their night's lodg- 
ing, in manifest dread of the clothed 
tree-toad who had invaded their leafy 
premises, — 

The peculiar nervousness which had 
taken possession of me was now passing 
off, to be replaced by a species of mental 
exaltation. I was becoming conscious 
of something approaching semi-clairvoy- 
ance, and yet not in the ordinary form. 
Sensation, emotion, thought, were inten- 
sified. The landscape around me was 
dotted with farm-houses, pillowed in soft, 
dark clumps of trees. One by onethe lights 
began to appear at the windows—soft 
rising stars of home-joys. The glorious 
September sunset was fading, but still re- 
splendent in the west. The landscape 
was pervaded with a deeper repose, the 
glowing clouds with a diviner splendor 





than that which filled the eye. Then 
thronging memories awoke. My remem. 
brances of all my past life rose vividly 
before me. in the long strata of soliq 
gray clouds, where the sun had gone 
down, leaving only a few vapory gold. 
fishes swimming in the clear spaces 
above, I could fancy I saw the lonely Ro. 
man Campagna and the wondrous dome 
of St. Peter’s, as when first beheld on the 
horizon ten years ago. Then, as from 
the slopes of San Miniato at sunset, gray, 
red-tiled Florence, with its Boboli gar. 
dens, full of nightingales, its old towers 
and cathedrals, and its soaring Giotto 
Campanile, Then Genoa, with its ter. 
races and marble palaces, and that huge 
statue of Andrea Doria. Then Na- 
ples, gleaming white in the eye of day 
over her pellucid depths of sea. The 
golder days of Italy floated by me, 
Then came the memories—glad or sad— 
of days that had passed in my own na- 
tive land—in the very city that lay behind 
me, the intimate communings with dear 
friends, the musical and the merry nights, 
the trials, anxieties, sorrows— 

But all this is very egotistical and un- 
necessary. I merely meant to say that] 
was in a peculiar, almost abnormal state 
of mind, that evening. The spirit had, 
as it were, been drawn outward, and per- 
haps slightly dislocated, by those mes- 
meric passes of my cousin, and I had not 
succeeded as yet in adjusting it quité sat- 
isfactorily in its old bodily grooves and 
sockets. The condition I was in was not 
as pleasant as I could have wished; for 
I was as alive to painful remembrances 
and imaginations as to pleasant ones, I 
seemed to myself like a revolving lan- 
tern of a light-house—now dark, now 
glowing with a fiery radiance. 

I asked myself—Is it that I have been 
blind and deaf and dull all my life, and 
am just waking into real existence? or 
am I developing intoa medium ?—Heaven 
forbid !—and the spirits pushing at some 
unguarded portal of the nervous system, 
and striving to take possession? Shall I 
hear raps and knockings when I return to 
my solitary chamber, and sit a powerless 
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peholder of damaged furniture, which 
the spirits will never have the conscience 
to promise payment for, when my land- 
lady's bill comes in? (By the way, have 
the spirits ever behaved like gentlemen 
in this respect, and settled up fair and 
square for the breakages they have in- 
dulged in by way of exemplifying the 
doctrine of a future state?) 

As I was thus soliloquizing, I was at- 
tracted by a low vibrating note among 
the leaves. Looking through them, I 
saw for the first time that two or three 
telegraph wires, which I had observed 
skirting the road, ran directly through 
the tree in which I was seated. It was 
a strange sort of sound, that came in 
hurried jerks, accompanied with a cor- 
responding jerk of the wire. 

A gigantic fancy flashed across. me! 
The spirits are singing, perhaps, with 
their heads up there in the sweet heav- 
ens and the rosy clouds, and this vibra- 
tion of the wire is a sort of loose jan- 
gling accompaniment of their'unpracticed 
hands on earth. The voice is always 
above the strings. This I thought in my 
semi-mesmeric condition, perhaps. I 
soon laughed at my Brobdingnagian non- 
sense, and said, ‘‘ There is a telegraphic 
dispatch passing. Now if I could only 
find out what it is, that would be some- 
thing new in science—a discovery worth 
knowing, to be able to hear or feel the 
purport of a telegraphic message simply 
by touching the wire along which it 
runs.” 

So, regardless of any electric shock I 
might receive, I thrust out my hand 
through the leaves of the tree and boldly 
grasped the wire. The jerks instantly 
were experienced in my elbow, and it 
was not long before certain short sen- 
tences were conveyed, magneticaliy, to 
my brain. In my amazement at the dis- 
covery, I almost dropped out of the tree. 
However, I kept firm hold of the wire, 
and my sensorium made me aware of 
something passing like this: ‘‘ Market 
active. Fair demand for exchange. 
Transactions from five to ten thousand 
shares. Aristides railroad stock scarce. 





Rates of freight firm. Yours Respect- 
fully, GRABBER & HOLDHAM.” 

‘Upon my word,” said I, “this is 
rather dry. Only a merchant! I ex- 
pected something better than this to 
commence with.” 

The wire being now quiet I fell into a 
musing upon the singular discovery I 
had made, and whether I should get 
any thing from the public or the Govern- 
ment for revealing it. And then my 
thoughts wandered, and I remembered 
those long rows of telegraph wires in 
France, ruled along the tops of high bar- 
rier walls, and looking against the sky 
like immense music-lines, and those 
queer inverted coffee-cup-like supports 
for the wires on the tall posts. Then I 
thought of music and coffee at the Jardin 
Mabille. Then my fancy wandered down 
the Champs Elysées to those multitudi- 
nous spider-web wires that radiate from 
the Palace of the Tuileries. Then I 
thought, ‘‘ What a thing this discovery of 
mine would be for political conspirators— 
to reverse the whispering-gallery of Dio- 
nysius, and, instead of the tyrant hearing 
the secrets of the people, the people 
hearing the secrets of the tyrant !"" Then 
I thought of Robespierre, and Marat, 
and Charlotte Corday, and Marie, Antoi- 
nette ; then of Delaroche’s and Muller's 
pictures of the unfortunate queen; then 
of pictures in general, then of landscape 
scenery, till I almost fell into a doze, 
when I was startled by a faint sound 
along the wire as of a sigh, like the first 
thrill of the AZolian harp in the evening 
wind. Another message was passing. I 
reached my hand out to the iron thread. 
A confused sadness began to oppress me. 
A mother’s voice weeping over her sick 
child pulsed along the wire. Her hus- 
band was far away. Her little daughter 
lay very ill. ‘*Come quick,”’ said the 
voice. “I have little hope; but if you 
were only here I should be calmer. If 
she must die, it would be such a comfort 
to have you here.”’ 

I drew my hand away. I saw the 
whole scene too vividly. Who this 
mother was I knew not; but the news of 
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the death of a child whom I knew and 
loved could not have affected me more 
strangely and keenly than this semi-ar- 
ticulate sob which quivered along the 
iron air-track, in the silence of the 
evening, from one unknown to another 
unknown. 

I roused myself from my sadness, and 
thought I would descend the tree and 
stroll home.. The moon was up, and a 
pleasant walk before me, with enough to 
meditate upon in the singular discovery 
I had made. I was about to get down 
from my crotch in the tree, and was just 
reiching out my dexter leg to feel if I 
could touch a bough below me, when a 
low, wild shriek ran‘ along the wire, as 
when the wind-harp, above referred to 
for illustration, is blown upon by some 
rude, sharp north-wester. In spite of 
myself I touched the vibrating cord. 
The message was brief and abrupt like a 
sea-captain’s command—" Ship Zrinidad 
wrecked off Wildcat’s Beach, All hands 
lost—no insurance.” 


Do you recollect when sitting alone 
sometimes in your room, at midnight, in 
the month of November, how, after a 
lull in the blast, the bleak wind will all 
at once seem to clutch at the windows 
with a demoniac howl that makes the 


house rock? Do you remember the half 
whistles and half groans through the key- 
holes and crevices, the cries and shrieks 
that rise and fall, the roaring in the 
chimney, the slamming of distant doors 
and shutters? Well, all this seemed to 
be suggested in the ringing of the iron 
cord. The very leaves, green and dewy, 
and the delicate branches seemed to 
quiver as the dreary message passed. 

I thought, ‘‘ This is a little too much ! 
This old tree is getting a very lugubrious 
spot. I don’t want to hear any more 
such messages. I almost wish I had 
never touched the wire. Strange! One 
reads such an announcement ir a news- 
paper very coolly; why is it that I can't 
take it coolly in a telegraphic dis- 
patch? We can read athing with in- 
difference which we hear spoken with a 


shudder, such prisoners are we to our | 





senses. I have had enough of this tele. 
graphing. I sha’ n't close my eyes to. 
night if I have any more of it,” 

I had now got fairly my foot on the 
branch below, and was slipping myself 
gradually down, when the wire began to 
ring like a horn, and in the merriest of 
strains. I paused and listened. I could 
fancy the joyful barking of dogs in ae. 
companiment. Ah, surely, this is some 
sportsman, ‘the hunter's call, to faun 
and dryad known.”” This smacks of the 
bright sunshine and the green woods and 
the yellow fields. I will stop and hear it, 
It was just what I expected—a jolly citizen 
telegraphing his country friend to meet 
him with his guns and dogs at such a 
place. 

And immediately afterward, in muck 
the same key, came a musical note and 
a message babbling of green fields, from 
a painter: ‘‘I shall leave town to-mor- 
row. Meet meat Brighton at ten A.M, 
Do n't forget to bring my field-easel, can- 
vases and the other traps.”" 

“If there is more of this music,” ] 
said, ‘‘I think I shall stay. I love the 
sportsmen and the artists. The weather 
promises well for them.” 

There was a little pause, and thena 
strain of perfect jubilation came leaping 
along the wire. I expected something 
very rare—a strain of poetry at least. It 
was only this: “ 

“Mr. Grimkins,—Sir,-—We shall expect 
rooms for the bridal party at your hotei, 
on the side overlooking the lake, if pos- 
sible. Yours, P. SIMPKINS.” 

‘** Ah,” I said, ‘‘ that’s all Greek to me— 
poor, lonely bachelor that Iam! I won- 
der, by the way, if they ever wrote their 
love-letters by telegraph? But what is 
this coming? I am clearly getting back 
to my normal condition: ‘ Miss Polly 
Wogg wishes to say that she has been 
unable to procure the silk for Mrs. Pa- 
pillon for less than ten shillings a yard,’ 
Nonsense! I’m not in the millinery nor — 
young lady department.” 

And here was another : “ I have found 
an excellent school for Adolphus in ~ 
Birchville, near Masterville Corners, 
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Send him up without delay, with all the 
school-books you can find.” 

And another—important—very: ‘I 
find that ‘One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin’ is in ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida.’ Don’t send the MS. without 
this correction.” 

We are getting into the minor key 
again. Listen! ‘‘ Mr. S. died last night. 
You must be here to-morrow, if possible, 
at the opening of the will.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘I have had plenty of 
dispatches, and have expended enough 
sympathy for one night. I have been 
very mysteriously affected, how, I can’t 
exactly tell. But who will ever believe 
my evening’s adventure? Who will not 
laugh at my pretended discovery? Even 
my cousin Moses will be incredulous. I 
shall be at least looked upon as a me- 
dium, and so settled.” 

And here ailow me to remark: Have 
you not observed how easily things ap- 
parently difficult and mysterious are ar- 
ranged in the popular understanding by 
the use of certain stereotyped names 


applied to them? Only give aname toa 
wonder, or an unclassified phenomenon, 
or even an unsound notion, and you in- 
stantly clear away all the fog of mys- 


tery. Let an unprincipled fellow call his 
views Latitudinarianism or Longitudina- 
rianism, he may, with a little adroitness, 
go for a respectable and consistent mem- 
ber of some sect. The name is a long, 
decent overcoat for his shabby ideas. So 
when wonderful phenomena in the nerv- 
ous system are observed, when tables are 
smashed by invisible hands, when peo- 
ple see ghosts through stone walls, and 
know what is passing in the heart of 
Africa, how easily you unlock your ward- 
robe of terms and clap on the back of 
every eccentric fact your ready-made 
phrase-coat—Animal Magnetism, Biol- 
ogy, Odic Force, Optical Illusion, Second 
Sight, Spirits, and what not! It is a 
wonderful labor-saving and faith-saving 
process. People say, ‘‘ Oh, is that all?” 
and pass on complacently. There are 
such explanatory labels to be met with 
every-where. They save a great deal of 





trouble. All the shops keep these over- 
coats—shops ecclesiastical, medical, jur- 
idical, professional, political, social. 

Now, all I have to do is, not to go to 
the second-hand slop-shops for the phrase- 
coat I need for my naked discovery, but 
look for some unfamiliar robe, some 
name more vecherché, learned, and trans- 
cendental than my neighbors sport, and 
then I shall pass muster. The classic 
togas seem to be the most imposing. The 
Germans, who weave their names out of 
their indigenous Saxon roots are much 
too naive. I will get a Greek Lexicon 
and set about it this very night. 

After all, why should it be thought 
so improbable, in this age of strange 
phenomena, that the ideas transmitted 
through the electro-magnetic wire may 
be communicated to the brain, especially 
when there exist certain abnormal or 
semi-abnormal conditions of that brain 
and its nerves? Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that all magnetisms are one in 
essence? The singular experiences above 
related seem to hint at the truth of such 
a view. If it be true that certain deli- 
cately organized persons have the power 
of telling the character of others, who 
are entire strangers to them, simply by 
holding in their hands letters written by 
those strangers, is it not full as much 
within the scope of belief that there are 
those who, under certain physical condi- 
tions, may detect the purport of an elec- 
tro-magnetic message, that message being 
sent by vibrations of the wire through 
the nerves to the brain? If all magnet-. 
isms are one in essence, as I am inclined 
to believe, and if the nerves, the brain, 
and the mind are so swayed by what we 
term animal magnetism, why not allow 
for the strong probability of their being 
also under certain conditions, equally im- 
pressible by electro-magnetism? I .put 
these questions to scientific men ; and I 
do not see why they should be answered 
by silence or ridicule, merely because 
the whole subject is veiled in mystery. 

It may be asked, “‘How can an elec- 
tro-magnetic message be communicated 
to the mind without a knowledge of the 
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alphabet used by the telegraphers?”’ 
This question may seem a poser to some 
minds ; but I don’t see that it raises any 
grave difficulty. I answer the question 
‘by asking another: ‘‘ How can persons 
in the somnambulic state read with the 
tops of their heads ?” 

Besides, I once had the telegraph al- 
phabet explained to me, though I have 
forgotten it, and it is possible that, in my 
semi-mesmeric condition, the recollec- 
tion revived, so that I knew that such 
and such pulsations of the wire stood for 
such and such letters. 

But is there not a certain spiritual sig- 
nificance, also, in these singular experi- 
ences here related ? 

We may safely lay down this doc- 
trine—a very old and much-thumbed 
doctrine, but none the less true, for all 
its dog-ears: ‘* No man lives for himself 
alone. He is related not only to the si- 


lent stars, and the singing birds, and the 
sunny landscape, but to every other hu- 
You say, ‘‘ This should not 


man soul,” 
be stated so sermonically, but symboli- 
cally.”” That is just what I have been 
doing in my narrative of the wires. 

It gives one a great idea of human 
communion, this power of sending spark 
messages thousands of miles in a second. 
Far more poetical, too, is it not? as well 
as more practical, than tying billets un- 
der the wings of carrier-pigeons. It is 
removing so much time and space out 
of the way—those absorbents of spirits— 
and bringing mind into close contact 
with mind. But when one can read 
these messages without the aid of ma- 
chinery, by merely touching the wires, 
ho-y much greater does the symbol be- 
come! 

All mankind are one. As some phi- 
losophers express it, one great mind in- 
clides us all. But then, as it would 
never do for all minds to be literally 
one, any more than it would for all mag- 
netisms to be identical in their modes 
of manifestation, or for all the rivers, 
creeks, and canals to flow together; so 
we have our natural barriers and chan- 
nels—our Jropriums, as the Swedish seer 





— 
has it—and so we live and let live, We 
feel with others and think with others, 
but with strict reservations. That even. 
ing among the wires, for instance, 
brought me into wonderful intimate con. 
tact with a few of the joys and sorrows. 
of some ot my fellow-beings; but an ex. 
cess of such experiences would interfere 
with our freedom and our happiness. Jt 
is our selfhood, properly balanced, which 
constitutes our dignity, our humanity, 
A certain degree, and a very considera- 
ble degree, of insulation is necessary, 
that individual life and mental equanim. 
ity May go on. 

But there may be a degree of insula. 
tion which is unbecoming a member of 
the human family. It may become bru- 
tish, or it may amount to be ridiculous, 
In Paris, there was an old lady, of un- 
certain age, who lived in the apartment 
beneath mine. I think I never saw her 
but twice. She manifested her existence 
sometimes by complaining of the romp- 
ing of the children overhead, who called 
her the ‘“‘bonne femme.” Why they 
gave her the name I don’t know;; for she 
seemed to have no human ties in the 
world, and wasted her affections on a 
private menagerie of parrots, canaries, 
and poodle-dogs. A few shocks of the 
electric telegraph might have raised her 
out of her desert island, and given her 
some glimpses of the great continents 
of human love and sympathy. : 

A man who lives for himself alone 
sits on a sort of insulated glass stool, 
with a noli-me-tangere look at his fel- 
low-meii, and a sizivering dread of some 
electric shock from contact with them, 
He is a non-conductor in relation to the 
great magnetic currents which run puls- 
ing along the invisible wires that con- 
nect one heart with another. Preachers, 
philanthropists, and moralists are in the 
habit of saying of such a person, ‘‘ How 
cold! how selfish! how un-Christian !” 
I sometimes fancy a citizen of the planet 
Venus, that social star of evening and 
morning, might say, ‘How absurd!” 
What a figure he cuts there, sitting in 
solitary state upon his glass tripod, in the 
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middle of a crowd of excited fellow-be- 
ings, hurried to and fro by their passions 
and sympathies, like an awkward coun- 
try bumpkin caught in the midst of a gay 
crowd at a ball; or an oyster bedded on 
a rock, with silver fishes playing rapid 
games of hide and seek, love and hate, 
jn the clear briny depths above and be- 
neath. If the angels ever look out of 
their sphere of intense spiritual realities to 
indulge in a laugh, methinks such a lonely 
tripod-sitter, cased over with his invulner- 
able, non-conducting cloak and hood— 
shrinking, dodging, or bracing himself 
up on the defensive, as the crowd fans 
him with its rush, or jostles up against 
him; like the man who fancied himself 
a teapot, and was forever warning peo- 
ple not to come too near him—might 
furnish a subject for a planetary joke not 
unworthy of translation into the language 
of our dim earth. 

One needs not be a lonely bachelor, 
nor a lonely spinster, in order to live 
alone. The loneliest are those who min- 


gle with men bodily and yet have no 


contact with them spiritually, There is 
no desert solitude equal to that of a 
crowded city where you have no sympa- 
thies. I might here quote Paris again, 
in illustration; or, indeed, any foreign 
city. A friend of mine had an atelier 
once in the top of a house in the Rue St. 
Honoré. He knew not a soul in the 
house, nor in the neighborhood. There 
was a German tailor below, who once 
made him a pair of pantaloons; so they 
were connected sartorically and pecuni- 





arily, and when they met, recognized one 
another; and there was the concierge 
below, who knew when he came in and 
went out—that wasall, All day long the 
deafened roar of carts and carriages, and 
the muffled. cry of the mrchands des 
legumes, were faintly heard from below. 
And in an adjoining room a female voice 
(my friend could never tell whether 
child’s or woman's, for he never saw any 
one) overflowed in tones of endearment 
on some unresponding creature—he could 
never guess whether it was a baby, or a 
bird, or a cat, or a dog, or a lizard (the 
French have such pets sometimes), or 
an enchanted prince, like that poor half- 
marble fellow in the ‘ Arabian Nights.” 
In that garret the artist experienced for 
six months the perfection of Parisian sol- 
itude. Now, I dare say he or I might 
have found social sympathies by hunt- 
ing them up, but he didn't, and I dare 
say he was to blame, as I should be in 
the same situation; and I am willing to 
place myself in the same category with 
the old lady above referred to, omitting 
the feathered and canine pets. 

As to my mesmeric-telegraphic discov- 
ery, it may pass for what it is worth. I 
shall submit it at least to my Cousin 
Moses, as soon as he returns from the 
South. People may believe it or not. 
People may say it may be of practical 
use or not. I shall overhaul my termi- 
nologies, and, with the ‘‘ metaphysical 
aid” of my cousin, fit it with a scientific 
name which shall overtop all the ‘ olo- 
gies."— Treasury of Literature. 
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LOSE sheltered in some fragrant nook 
Beside the wanton river, 
Or bending o’er the caroling brook, 
Whose love song ceaseth never, 
The trembling lily seeks to hide 
Her first faint blush of maiden pride. 


She wraps herself in emerald dress, 
From each rude gazer’s viewing, 
Nor dreams her bashful loveliness 
Inflames the zephyr’s wooing ; 
Till, each fair coronal impearled, 
She bares her beauty to the world. 
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THE WRITINGS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


O Samuel Taylor Coleridge De 

Quincey paid the superb compliment 
of saying that, in his judgment, he had 
‘the largest and most spacious intellect, 
the subtlest and most comprehensive, 
that has yet existed among men.”’ John 
Foster, a man of calmer mood than the 
brilliant author of the ‘‘ Confessions,” 
describes Coleridge’s mind as enriched 
with all varieties of knowledge, and adds 
that ‘‘in his power and manner of put- 
ting it to use he displays more of what 
we mean by the term genius” than any 
man he ever saw, or ever expected to 
see. Wordsworth, in referring to his 


spirituality, calls him, 


“The rapt one of the god-like forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature.” 

Throughout the great circle of English 
authors can three men be found con- 
trasting more sharply with each other 
than these whose testimony we have se- 
lec'ed? De Quincey, versatile, anomal- 
ous; Foster, polished, ‘ proper,” re- 
served; and Wordsworth, the sternest of 
all poetic idealists? However dissimilar, 
their testimony, like the converging rays 
of the three primary colors, meets at one 
point where it renders homage to the 
wealth of Coleridge’s acquirements, and 
to the peerless quality of his mind. 

This illustrious man died on the 25th 
of July, 1834. Physically he was through 
life a great sufferer. His body did him 
“grievous wrong,” but his intellectual 
enjoyments were intense, and his men- 
tal activity was wonderful. It is not the 
design of this paper to trace an outline 
of his outward life, but to present, or at 
least endeavor to present, to any who 
may be unfamiliar with his works, some 
of his prominent characteristics as an 
author, and also to make brief refer- 
ences to his principal writings,—some of 
which are fragmentary. His life of pain 
is referred to, since it was the cause of 
the.r unfinished state. 

As each human being has a face differ- 





ing from all other faces, so every thinker 
has that which distinguishes him from 
all other thinkers. It appears to us that 
the writings of Coleridge have three very 
noticeable and peculiar features, two of 
which, involving charges of obscurity, 
sometimes frighten away readers at the 
outset. One is the supposed difficulty 
of apprehending the foundation idea 
upon which his philosophical and relig- 
ious views rest. The foundation idea of 
Coleridge’s system is this: The Diver- 
sity of the Understanding and the Rea- 
son. The failure to comprehend fully 
his distinction between the two, and the 
grounds upon which the distinction is 
based, is most unfortunate. The reader 
can but grope bewildered and in dark- 
ness through many of the richest pages 
ever penned by man. As he himself 
says: ‘If I could succeed in fully explain- 
ing the sense in which the word ‘ reason’ 
is employed by me, and in satisfying the 
reader's mind concerning the grounds 
and importance of the distinction [be- 
tween reason and understanding], I 
should feel little or no apprehension 
concerning the intelligibility of these es- 
says from first to last ;’’ but this “‘ remain- 
ing obscure all else will be so as a sys- 
tem, however clear the component para- 
graphs may be, taken separately. . . . 
Till this great truth be mastered, and 
with the sight that is insight, other truths 
may casually take possession of the mind, 
but the mind can not possess them. If 
you know not this, you know nothing; 
for if you know not the diversity of rea- 
son from the understanding, you know 
not reason; and reason alone is knowl- 
edge."’ Reason is considered by Cole- 
ridge, not as a faculty, but as a light— 
that inward “light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 

In Appendix A, volume 1, Mr. Cole- 
ridge gives a summary of the scheme 
of the argument by which he attempts 
to prove the diversity in kind of the 
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reason and the understanding. 
it is this: 
“The position to be proved is the dif- 


Briefly, 


ference in kind of the understanding . 


from the reason. 

“ The axiom on which the proof rests, 
is: Subjects which require essentially dif- 
ferent general definitions differ in kind 
and not merely in degree. 

‘Now, reason is considered either in re- 
lation to the will and moral being, when 
it is termed the practical reason=A: or 
relatively to the intellective and sciential 
faculties, when it is termed theoretic or 
speculative reason=a, In order, there- 
fore, to be compared with the reason, 
the understanding must, in like manner, 
be distinguished unto the understanding 
as a principle of action, in which rela- 
tion I call it the adaptive power, or the 
faculty of selecting and adapting means 
and medial of proximate ends=#Z: and 
the understanding, as a mode and fac- 
ulty of thought, when it is called reflec- 
tion=4. Accordingly, I give the gen- 
eral definitions of these four: and I find 
that the definition of A differs foto genere 
from that of B, and the definition of a 
from 6. . . «. Understanding and 
reason require essentially different defini- 
tions. Therefore, understanding and rea- 
son differ in kind.” 

This summary is not as clearly ex- 
pressed as are many passages, especially 
in the ‘‘ The Aids,” and in “‘ The Friend,” 
where the difference between the reason 
and the understanding is brought for- 
ward in practical connections, or in illus- 
tration of thoughts which in turn illumi- 
nate the sources whence they are derived. 
For all knowledge comes to us through 
one of these two—either through the rea- 
son or the understanding. And here, if 
the reader (not of this fragmentary out- 
line, but of Coleridge) will think care- 
fully, he will perceive clearly the won- 
derful difference zn kind between the 
knowledge we gather through the un- 
derstanding and the ideas we perceive 
through the reason. And, following on, 
he wiil find that so diverse are these ac- 
quisitions that they absolutely require 





totally different media (the word does 
not suit us, but we can find none better), 
through which to present themselves to 
us. “There is nothing the absolute 
ground of which is not a mystery,” and 
incommunicable in words; the vital dis- 
tinction between the understanding and 
the reason can be best sought in contem- 
plation when the soul turns its eye in- 
ward upon itself. Enough for the pres- 
ent, that Coleridge defines, with Bishop 
Leighton, the understanding to be “the 
faculty which judges according to sense.” 
It is the mind of the flesh. ‘‘ Reason is 
the power of universal and necessary 
convictions, the source and substance of 
truths above sense, and having their evi- 
dence in themselves. . . If there be 
aught spiritual in man,” says Coleridge, 
‘the will must be such.” The will is the 
spirit—the reason is the Aigh# of the sfirit. 

The “manner” of Coleridge in using 
his knowledge is peculiar. His mind 
takes an immense range. He fre- 
quently deals first with ideas so far re- 
moved in appearance from the subject 
under consideration, that the careless 
reader fails to perceive any connection: 
gradually he wheels round and round in 
ever decreasing circles, then, suddenly, 
like the eagle, sailing in Azs lessening 
circles until he swoops down, straight as 
an arrow, upon the unconscious prey,— 
the great thinker seizes the idea, holds it 
before your astonished gaze, bewildered 
but an instant since, made now through 
his gift, your property—a jewel enshrined 
in your mind, precious beyond all that 
flash in kingly diadems. They shall 
perish, but this shall endure. 

This peculiarity of Coleridge should be 
especially borne in mind in reading the 
“Aids to Reflection.” It frequently sub- 
jects him to the charge of obscurity, 
and, subjoined to a failure to compre- 
hend the diversity between the under- 
standing and the reason, makes him to 
that reader really unintelligible; but his 
obscurity is almost wholly a matter of 
style—his thoughts are crystalline clear. 
The expression of them is usually happy. 
Still the vast circuitous range he some- 
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times takes in argument, and his singu- 
lar lack of constructive ability, do in- 
deed present difficulties. But even when 
these two combine, a sufficiency of at- 
tention will enable any mind of ordinary 
**sense’’ to comprehend Coleridge. And 
an hour's downright, hard study, now 
and then, operates as a tonic (some- 
times a pretty vigorous one, in this case), 
strengthening us against the easy vulgar 
commonness inseparable, perhaps, from 
all ages of improvement—inseparable 
certainly, from our age, in which every 
thing is done by machinery, and nearly 
every thing explained by object-lessons. 
Macchiavelli says: ‘‘ There are brains of 
three races. The one understands of 
itself; the second understands as much 
as is shown it by others; the third neither 
understands of itself, nor what is shown 
it by others.’ Only the third race of 
brains need fail of understanding the 
germ-idea of Coleridge's philosophy, and 
the third race of brains is not likely to 
read Coleridge at all. 

In the works of Coleridge, religion and 
philosophy are united. Would you de- 
fine in one sentence that great work, the 
‘Aids to Reflection?” It is simply a se- 
ries of arguments in support of the posi- 
tion, that the Christian faith is the per- 
fection of human intelligence. Well said 
Heraud in his eloquent funeral oration 
on this illustrious man, religion and phi- 
losophy were first reconciled—~‘ first 
brought into indissoluble union—in the 
divine works of Coleridge.”’ This is the 
last and most important of the three dis- 
tinguishing features of his writings. The 
first, namely, the diversity of the under- 
standing and reason, forms its base; the 
second concerns only the form and man- 
ner of its presentation. 

The volumes before us* are published 
by Harper & Brothers, and edited by 
Professor Shedd, who introduces the first 





“Complete Works of S. T. Coleridge. In seven 
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complete edition to American readers, in 
a finely written essay on the opinions of 
Coleridge; this is followed by another from 
the late Dr. James Marsh. These intro- 
ductions, the ‘‘Aids to Reflection,” and the 
‘*Statesman’s Manual,”’ fill the first vol- 
ume. ‘‘ The Aids,” ‘‘ The Friend,” “The 
Remains,” ‘‘ Biographia Literaria,” and 
the “‘ Poems” (too well known to require 
further allusion), are perhaps the best in- 
dicators of the vast and versatile powers 
ef Coleridge. ‘‘ The Aids,’’ considered by 
many as the apotheosis of his genius, and 
the work on which his fame will finally 
rest, is a defense and an elucidation of 
the Christian faith. It was written, the 
author tells us, “‘Generally, for as many 
in all classes as wish for aid in disciplin- 
ing their minds to habits of reflection; 
for all who, desirous of buildingupa . . , 
character in the light of distinct con- 
sciousness, are content to study the prin- 
ciples of moral architecture on the sev- 
eral grounds of prudence, morality, and 
religion. . . . For all who feel an 
interest inthe position, . . . that the 
Christian faith is the perfection of human 
intelligence.” The structure of this great 
work is very simple. It is arranged in 
the form of Apothegms, with comments 
thereon. It requirescloser attention than 
Butler's Analogy, that dear old stumbling- 
block of student life; but -if its germ- 
idea is clearly and constantly kept in 
mind, obscurity and difficulty vanish. 
“The Friend” is full of beautiful 
thoughts, and is one of the most quot- 
able of books, for the judgment that Cole- 
ridge pronounces upon the writings of 
that great man, Jeremy Taylor, applies 
as justly to his own; it is “the costly gems 
that glitter loosely set, on the chain armor 
of his polemic Pegasus, that expand his 
wings chiefly to fly off from the field of 
battle, the stroke of whose hoof the very 
rock can not resist, but beneath . . , 
which the opening rock sends forth a 
Hippocrene.”” ‘‘The Friend,” with its 
paragraphic jewels, in a somewhat som- 
ber setting, may be aptly likened to one of 
those mines in which we are assured by 
the “Arabian Nights,” the genii stored 
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all precious things—whose darkness was 
lighted by the glow of the diamond, 
where flashed the red-eyed ruby, and 
glimmered in calmer beauty the fair, 
pure pearl. Yet how seldom do we see 
a quotation from Coleridge. ‘‘ Literary 
Remains” is even richer in single para- 
graphs, studding it like precious stones, 
than “The Friend.” Many of Coleridge’s 
best things were written on the margins 
of the books he read. They consist of 
criticisms, replies, reflections, springing 
out of the printed words, but often sug- 
gesting other thoughts to himself. The 
style of these singular writings, or rather 
’ sentences, is, as might be expected, va- 
ried, sometimes careless, but usually the 
marginal notes are elegantly expressed 
and very original in matter. ‘The Re- 
mains" contain five hundred and fifty 
pages of these curious intonations and 
suggested thoughts. It is quite evident 


that Coleridge often read as he tells us 
Taylor did, ‘*to bring out the growths of 
his own fertile and teeming mind;”’ and 
his reading, like Taylor’s, was oceanic. 


This habit of availing himself so liberally 
and so oddly of the aid of other men 
brings us directly to the solution of those 
grave charges made by Mr. De Quincey 
and Archdeacon Hare,—charges impugn- 
ing the honor of Mr. Coleridge as an au- 
thor, by virtually accusing him of plagiar- 
ism, particularly in the cases of Schelling, 
Schlegel, Kant, and other German think- 
ers, whose labors these gentlemen claim 
he at times appropriated without suffi- 
cient acknowledgment. Mr. Coleridge's 
habit of reading to ‘‘ bring out the growths 
of his mind,” and of writing directly upon 
the upspringing of the same, added to his 
ill-health, and his extremely ‘easy”’ 
ways (they made themselves very hard 
ways years before he died) was proba- 
bly the cause of his appearing to use oc- 
casionally the German thunder aforesaid, 
as freely as though it were his own, Prob- 
ably he thought it was. Holding many 
of the views of these great thinkers, for 
views one is thankful to know are not 
plagiarizable, he may have assimilated 
some of their methods of presenting 





them so perfectly and so unconsciously, 
as to have overlooked some special obli- 
gations. He did repeatedly state his 
indebtedness to them. It is a little diffi- 
cult to explain the efforts of human be- 
ings to belittle each other in certain di- 
rections, except by allowing a measure 
of original sin amounting to total deprav- 
ity. As though no two persons could pur- 
sue the same line of thought, on the same 
subject, without one of them being a 
thief! And pity ‘tis that it must always 
be the /as¢ one. Why do not some of 
the cloud-lapped sons of the Father-land 
invent a plan by which it may sometimes 
be the first one? The work would not 
be a whit more back-handed than many 
that they have undertaken and finished, 
to their own eminent satisfactiion. Of 
course, our Milton stole ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;" 
and our Shakespeare, not being over- 
bright himself, was obliged to eke out his 
plays with purloining from the obscure 
dramatists of his day (one wonders why, 
if the obscure dramatists’ work fitted like 
mosaic into the great man’s work, ¢hey 
were not distinguished too); and it is 
high time that somebody looked after our 
“*honest’’ John Bunyan, and the proba- 
bility of his having stolen the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ out of Spenser's ‘‘ Fairy 
Queen."’ From whom Coleridge filched 
“‘Christabel,” that most incomprehensi- 
ble of all writings since the world was 
made, no one yet knows; but if it was 
not the product of an opium dream, it 
must have been that of a German. 

The “ Biographia Literaria”’ is prefaced 
by more than one hundred closely printed 
pages, written by the accomplished 
daughter of Coleridge, and containing a 
vindication of his works from the charges 
so ruthlessly made against them. Sara 
Coleridge, whose charming ‘* Memoir and 
Letters"’ have been published by the 
Harpers, was competent for the task of 
defense and explanation, She was a re- 
markable person. Her mind was of the 
highest order, and she possessed all the 
graces that adorn woman and beautify 
social life. In erudition she was the peer 
of Mrs. Browning; in fine critical acu- 
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men her superior. Had she not devoted 
herself, with rare self-sacrifice, to the work 
of preserving her father's writings, her 
genius might have won her lasting fame. 
It was she who wrote, 


“Father! no amaranths e’er shall wreathe my brow; 
Enough that round thy grave they flourish now! 
But love his roses ’mid my young locks braided, 
And what cared I for flowers of richer bloom? 
Those too seemed deathless—here they never faded, 
But, drenched and shattered, dropt into the tomb.” 


From the defense of Mrs. Coleridge, as 
well as from her father’s references to 
Spinoza, Kant, and others, it appears that 
he freely acknowledged his obligations. 
It is curious to observe that in some of 
the instances where his critics identify, 
or think they do, some borrowed thunder, 
it is not nearly so good an article as the 
Englishman's own. We half incline to 


believe that Coleridge dd (unconsciously ) 
take from these Germans more than he 
ought, for he is at sundry points as “‘ #ar- 
velously confused"’ as the venerable Cal- 
vinistic preacher thought that St. Paul 
was, in certain passages on predestina- 
tion, whish do not quite tally with the 


fullness of the Geneva dogma. Of con- 
scious plagiarism, Coleridge was doubt- 
less incapable. At all events, he would not 
have taken the worst that these great men 
wrote; and which represent, if the accu- 
sations are true, nearly all of the obscuri- 
ties and vagaries to be found in his works. 
Stealing is quite mean enough without 
the added stupidity of selecting an infe- 
rior article. And the supposed German 
thunder comes from sounreasona’ly high 
an altitude, and in so befogged an atmos- 
phere, as to be, when it reaches us, very 
indeterminate as to peal, and very misty 
as to flash. 

“ Biographia Literaria,” as its name 
imports, is a record of the literary life of 
Coleridge; it is full of self-revealings, 
though free from egoism. The growth 
of his mind, the radical changes through 
which it passed, the sources of his beliefs, 
the results of his faith, and the outward 
surroundings effecting him in intellectual 
and moral aspects, are noted with a can- 
dor that commands confidence, and a 
child-like humility that wins admiration. 





In his early manhood Coleridge was a 
Unitarian ; in the prime of life he say 
the need of a Redeemer—one mighty to 
save; he embraced Trinitarianism, and 
became a zealous defender of those ex. 
alted ideas arising from the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ. The God-man, 
the Savior of the soul, is the theme of 
some of his most eloquent discussions, 
The sublime mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion and the Ascension won his reverent 
belief ; he attempted no solution of ideas 
incomprehensible to us in our finite state, 
but revered the limits of the finite mind, 
It was enough that we weed such a Say- 
ior as the Son of God—one with the ey- 
erlasting Father; enough that nothing 
adverse to reason is demanded by such 
a faith. This great thinker did not ask 
to understand every thing. 

He held that “the Trinity is the only 
form in which the idea of God is possi- 
ble, unless, indeed, it be a Spinosistic or 
World-God.”" He held that Christ was 
not created in time; and that the mystery 
of the incarnation is not to be expressed 
in words. In speaking of the use of that 
“ unhappy and improper term, Zersena,” 
applied to Christ by the Latin Church, 
and by us, in reference to his elemental 
being, he says, ‘‘ Would you know my 
own inward judgment on this question ; 
it is this; first, that this pregnant idea, 
the root and form of all ideas’ (namely, 
the idea of the union of the divine and” 
human natures in Christ), ‘tis not within 
the sphere of conceptual logic—that is, 
of the understanding,—and is, therefore, 
of necessity, inexpressible; for no idea 
can be adequately represented in words; 
all parties agree that Christ was the Son 
of God, and that the Son of God was 
truly God, ‘or very God of very God.’ 
All that was necessary to be added was 
that Christ was notcreated . . . intime, 
More than this might be possible, and 
subject of insight; but it was not determin- 
able by words, and was therefore to be left 
among the rewards of the Spirit to the 
pure in heart, in inward vision and silent 
contemplation.” , 

Not in the modern sense is Coleridge 
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a transcendentalist. He, indeed, holds 
that to grasp many of the ideas that 
spring out of our relation to God, and to 
realities, considered apart from evanes- 
cent conditions, man must abstract him- 
self from all outward things, save as 
they serve as images for ideas—images 
necessary, because the only possible way 
in which he can conceive of ideas is 
through their medium; “he must sink 
into the depths of his being, where the 
sensual man can no longer draw breath.” 
But Coleridge does not /ose himself as do 
the modern transcendentalists. Herein 
is he specially distinguished from them, 
His moral sight was undimmed, because 
his life was pure. His peerless intellect 
trusts, not only in that which he finds 
within, but in that it reaches too—in God. 
These are the secrets of his intellectual 
and spiritual being. The pious thoughts 
and rare, that he evolved, are scattered 
over all the pages of his books. He, in- 
deed, retired into himself, into that awful 
sanctuary—the soul—known to so few! 
In what is darkness to the sensual life, 
he sought the light which shines upon 
the spiritual life; upon those relations 
transcending all common experiences, 
or conceptions, which subsist between the 
understanding and ideas—between the 
created and his God. These are things 
which can not be perfectly uttered, lan- 
guage having no symbols capable of 
expressing them. “‘Still, as meditation 
soars upward, it meets the arched firma- 
ment, with all its suspended lamps of 
light.” In the contemplation of all ideas 
upon which realities rest, the mind must 
work patiently. And these ideas are our 
life—our life! All else shall pass away, and 
* Like an insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

Coleridge is not humorous ; his subjects 
are far removed from the paths of levity, 
but, alas! as we all know, this alone is 
not sufficient. Self-control, and the truest 
reverence for what is right, these are 
downright weeds for the brilliant, facile 
mind, making it proof against that subtle 
and powerful temptation to win applause 
by raising the approving laugh, and, 





harder still, against the inward impulsion 
to speak the almost irresistible witticism, 
even in the pulpit. The temptation of 
the author is less, perhaps, since he has 
not the immediate personality of his audi- 
ence to draw him aside; for I suppose 
(women can only “suppose” on these 
subjects) that the magnetic influence of 
a great assernbly is immense. Coleridge 
had a keen sense of the ridiculous, but 
his admirable self-control never fails him. 
The secret of this steady repression may 
be found in a note on Donne, referring 
to a sermon paragraph by that clergy- 
man, founded on a broad pun ; on which 
Coleridge remarks, ‘‘Such was the taste 
of the age; and it is an awful joy to ob- 
serve, that not great learning, great wit, 
great talent, not even (as far as without 
great virtue that can be) great genius, 
were effectual to preserve the man from 
the contagion, dut only the deep and wise 
enthusiasm of moral feeling.” In his 


soul Coleridge knew, as all know who 
minister in sacred things, whether in the 
pulpit or on the printed page, that ludi- 


crous incidents, puns, witticisms, are irrel- 
evant, irreverent, and shocking. In such 
connections are they not against that 
divine order—that ‘‘ eternal fitness of 
things,”’ which impresses itself not only 
upon the taste, but also and more sternly 
upon the conscience? 

What it costs a man full of happy 
“quips and quirks,” as Milton has it 
(how thoroughly did he understand this 
form of repression), to keep levity out of 
his pulpit, and laughter out of his pages, 
is known to Him only who made us as 
we are, and set us the awful task of gov- 
erning ourselves. For the witty man 
who is a preacher to restrain the power- 
ful temptation to speak the funny sen- 
tence, for him to overcome the mental 
craving that cries for utterance of the 
rare, laughable, mirth-shaking comic- 
ality—is not this the highest self-control 
the acme of self-abnegation ? Of course, 
we speak of the man in whom the sense 
of the grotesque, with the corresponding 
power to express it, is a chief feature of 
the mental organization. Have such 
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men the praise that is their due? Who 
thinks of it? We wish that Coleridge 
and Milton had, for once at least, written 
on some mirthful subject, that all the 
world might see how wise and strong 
men can be when they will to be wise 
and strong! For each possessed a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, but neither of 
them would have committed the fatal 
blunder of dragging puns into the ‘Aids 
to Reflection,” or jests into the ‘* Paradise 
Lost,’’ because they could. Miserable 
reason! Because they w7// not, though 
they can—herein lies the strength of the 
sons of Adam. Many a man can raise 
the popular approving laugh, who lacks 
the moral and intellectual power to sof 
raise it! Ah, this matter pierces to the 
core of self-denial, and reaches to the 
arc of self-government. 

In glancing over the pages of Cole- 
ridge, the eye falls continually upon pas- 
sages full of beauty and wisdom. These 
sentences are so suggestive, and often so 
concisely worded, that we can not for- 
bear quoting a few of them: 

“The man who can not see the re- 
demptive agency in the creation has 
but a dim apprehension of the creative 
power.” 

*‘The capabilities of deliberating, se- 
lecting, and aptly disposing of our 
thoughts and works are God's good 
gifts to man, which the superadded 
graces of the spirit, vouchsafed to Chris- 
tians, work on and with, call forth and 
perfect. Therefore, deliberation, selec- 
tion, and method become duties, inas- 
much as they are the bases and recipi- 
ents of the Spirit, even as the polished 
crystal is of the light.” 

“‘No more ingenious way of making 
nothing of a thing than by making it ev- 
ery thing. Omnify the disputed point 
into a transcendent, and you may defy 
the opponent to lay hold of it. He 
might as well attempt to grasp an aura 
electrica.”” 

Speaking of Milton, Coleridge thought 
that the biographer of the divine bard 
ought to have made a collection of the 
adverse criticisms of his contemporaries. 





Some of them were rather explicit ; for 
instance, this one, from Bishop Hacket, 
who was among the occasional readers 
of the divine bard: “What a venomous 
spirit is in that serpent Milton, that black. 
mouthed Loilus, that blows his viper's 
breath! This is he that wrote with al] 
irreverence against the fathers of our 
Church, and showed as little duty to the 
father that begat him; a_ petty school- 
boy scribbler, that durst grapple with 
the prince of the learned men of his age, 
Salmasius, who would have scorned to 
drop a pen-full of ink against so base an 
adversary, but to maintain the honor of 
so good a king. Get thee behind me, 
Milton! Thou savorest not the things 
that be of truth and loyalty, but of pride, 
bitterness, and falsehood. There wii] 
be a time, though such a Shimei, a dead 
dog in Abishai’s phase, escape for a 
while. It is no marvel if this canker- 
worm, Milton,” etc. 

We are pleased to learn that some- 
body, a German, acknowledged that the 
canker-worm, etc., had a glimmer of 
ability, for he ‘refers to him as “ Hans 
[Jack] von Milton—not to be compared 
in learning and genius with the incom- 
parable Salmasius; yet a shrewd and 
cunning lawyer,” etc. ‘“‘O, sana pos- 
teritas [” 

What more picturesque critique than 
this from Coleridge, on Jeremy Taylor: 

‘His arguments are a procession of © 
all the nobles and magnates of the land, 
in their grandest, richest, and most 
splendid paraphernalia : but the total im- 
pression is weakened by the multitudes 
of lackeys and ragged intruders run- 
ning in and out between the ranks.” 

Coleridge had “views” also. As a 
specimen of glaring originality we offer: 

“In a good man it is an abuse of his 
intellectual superiority not to use a por- 
tion of it in stating his Christian oppo- 
nent’s cause, his brethren’s (though dis- 
sentient and, perhaps, erring; yet still 
brethren’s) side of the question, not as 
they had stated and argued it, but as he 
himself, with his higher gifts of logic and 
foresight, could have set it forth,” 
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He had ideas about the Jews not quite 
in accord with popular theories, thus: 

“My conviction respecting the con- 
yersion of the Jews is, that whatever 
was ordained for them as Abrahamide 
jg not repealed by Christianity, but only 
what appertained to the republic, king- 
dom, or state. The modern conversions 
are, as it seems to me, in the face of God's 
commands.” 

“T am glad,” said Coleridge to a friend 
whose entrance interrupted a long con- 
yersation, ‘‘ you came in to punctuate my 
discourse, which I fear has gone on for 
an hour without any stop at all.” 

A vision of editorial weariness and 
wholesome dislike of long articles, and 
of consequent imminent danger to this 
article, has just dawned on us, thanks to 





the last quotation, and we hasten to 
punctuate our discourse with a period. 
Dare we even breathe a word of Cole- 
ridge’s “ Table-talk,” with its tempting 

pages, or of his volume on Shakespeare, 

and other dramatists, or, above all, of 

the poems? No, dear reader; search for 

yourself among the treasures left us by 

this powerful, almost peerless intellect. 

It is now piercing the mysteries it here 

perceived dimly, but with reverence; it 

is developing, where abides serenely the 

fruition of moral life; where the soul 

solves the enigmas that are here beyond 
its comprehension. There, in the land 
of the great departed—in the presence of 

God, all thoughts are made known, all 
hidden things are revealed. 

ELIZA WOODWORTH. 





is very strange how little one part 
of the world knows of how the other 
gets its living. This is no new saying, 
but it is a very true one. Now, for in- 
stance, how many people know any thing 
about manganese ? and yet the immense 
quantities imported into Great Britain 
must there give employment to a great 
many. In one year, fifty thousand tons 
were carried into that country, and thirty 
thousand were used on the Continent. 
The ore itself is most variable in appear- 
ance; sometimes it is dark-brown, other 
times blue-black, and then again it is 
found in beautiful crystallized masses. 
The principal supply comes from the south 
of Spain and Portugal, where it is found 
amongst the mountains in what are called 
“pockets’’"—a miner’s phrase for a de- 
tached mass.of ore—which may vary in 
size from a few tons to several hundred. 
Very often it is found on the surface of 
the ground, and it is seldom that it is met 
with at a greater depth than ninety feet. 

This metal, unlike other minerals, 
Vor. XXX VI.—33* 
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seems to follow no rule, so that the most 
experienced mining engineers are often 
at a loss to know whether the ore exists 
in certain places or not; the men who 
know best where to find it are the min- 
ers who work in it every day. As these 
men are totally ignorant of science, they, 
of course, do not stop to think whether 
the ore ought to be there or not; but 
recalling their experience, are seldom 
wrong, and seem to know by instinct 
where the ore is. After the ore is got out 
of the ground, it is roughly sorted from 
the pieces of rock in which it is found, 
and then piled in baskets on mules’ backs, 
when it is taken to the nearest water, 
which is sometimes a long distance off; 
there it is washed in sieves by the women 
and children, after which the ore is prop- 
erly sorted according to quality, for it va- 
ries as much in this as it does in appear- 
ance. Here, again, it is strange how 
clever the sorters are at knowing the 
different kinds; to a stranger they all 
look alike; wut the poor women know 
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the various grades as well as any clever 
chemist. 

When the ore is ready it is again put 
into baskets on mules’ backs, and taken 
to the nearest seaport, or railway station, 
either of which is frequently many miles 
distant. There are no roads from the 
mines along which carts could go, so this 
is the only way in which the ore can be 
transported. In Spain the charge for 
carrying it is about a real (or six cents) a 
hundred weight per league. 

In spite of all that has been said of 
Spanish indolence, the poorer classes are 
steady, industrious workers; they begin 
working at sunrise, and work till sunset, 
with an interval of two hours in the mid- 
dle of the day for the siesta, which is 
very necessary in that hot, shadeless 
country, where they are exposed to the 
full glare of the sun all day. The only 
holidays they get are on saints’ days, for 
Sunday is like any other day there; but 
it must be borne in mind that saints’ days 
occur rather frequently. The men get 


about half a dollar a day as wages, and 


the women and children from fifteen to 
twenty-five cents. Very young children 
are employed, some of them not being 
eight years old. 

As a rule, the mines are very quiet, 
orderly places, where quarrels are all but 
unknown. The “truck”’ system, which 
used to be so well known in many parts 
of England, is in full vogue in Spain; 
every little village—and there is nearly 
always one near a large mine—has its 
almacen, or general shop, at which the 
workmen have to purchase all they want; 
they do not pay ready morfey, but tell the 
almacenista, or master, how many days 
they have worked, when he, as he well 
knows what wages they get, credits them 
with a certain amount of goods. At the 
end of the month the almacenista pre- 
sents his account to the manager of the 
mine; and the balance, if there is any 
money over, is given to the worker. 

This system is very injurious in its 
working. By an agreement with the 
manager of the mine, to whom the al- 
macenista pays a certain percentage, no 





one else is allowed to open a shop near 
the mine; so there is no opposition, and 
he can charge what he likes for his goods, 
Still, the people are so accustomed to this 
system, that it is doubtful whether they 
would give it up if they could, 

Manganese is met with in considerable 
quantities in the north of Spain, but dur- 
ing the late unfortunate war none of it 
was exported. Large quantities were, 
however, met with in the south of Portu- 
gal,-which are now being extensively 
worked, the mines being managed in 
precisely the same manner as in Spain, 
In Engiand too, in the county of Devon- 
shire, are mines of manganese of excel- 
lent quality; and it is occasionally met 
with in Wales. 

Germany used to supply a great deal 
of this ore, but owing to its poor quality, 
it has been almost entirely superseded 
by the Spanish and Portuguese, which, so 
far, is the best which has been found, 
Besides these sources of supply, ship- 
ments of ore have been made from 
California, Virginia, and New Zealand; 
but at present, the supply from these last 
named countries is very limited, owing 
to the difficulty of getting freight low 
enough to make it remunerative. Recent 
reports show that large deposits of man- 
ganese exist in the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the specimens of it which have been 
sent to England to be tested, shew it to 
be of excellent quality. . 

In many of the manganese workings 
in the south of Spain, cbundant evidence 
exists that this ore was worked by the 
ancients; and it is supposed that the 
celebrated Toledo blades owed their pe- 
culiar qualities to the presence of man- 
ganese in the iron ores from which they 
were made; and one of the uses to which 
it is being put in England is in the manu- 
facture of steel by the Bessemer process, 
But the principal use for manganese now 
is in the manufacture of bleaching pow- 
der, or chloride of lime, which, as every 
one knows, is a powerful disinfectant, 
and is extensively used in making paper, 
bleaching mustlins, etc. 

Manganese ore, or, more chemically 
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speaking, the peroxide of manganese, 
possesses the peculiar quality of decom- 
posing hydrochloric acid into water and 
chlorine gas, a quality possessed by no 
other ore in such a high degree. The 
ore is crushed to about the size of wal- 
nuts, and put into large stone stills ; the 
hydrochloric acid is then poured on to it, 
and steam is blown into the mixture, 
when the chlorine gas begins to evolve, 
and is then conducted into suitable 
leaden chambers, where it is absorbed 
by lime laid ready to receive it, which, 
when sufficiently saturated with the gas, 
forms the bleaching-powder of com- 
merce. A singular property of the ore 
is, that the refuse left in the stills, which 
is known as chloride of manganese, can 
be again utilized by the proper admix- 
ture of lime with air forced through it, 
when it is reconverted into peroxide of 
manganese, and is ready again to do its 
work, In many of the leading chemical 


works, this process of recovering the 
manganese is carried on under the name 


of ‘‘ Weldon’s process.” 

Spanish manganese is considered the 
best for making bleaching-powder, owing 
to the facility with which it dissolves in 
the acid, many other ores being, al- 
though of as high a percentage, of too 
dense a nature to melt readily ; for the 
real commercial value of the ore de- 
pends upon the amount of available 
oxygen it contains. At one time, ow- 
ing to the enormous chemical trade of 
Great Britain, it became a serious ques- 
tion, from whence the manufacturers 
could draw sufficient supplies of mangan- 
ese, when the discovery of Weldon’s 
process of recovering it helped them out 
of their difficulty; truly, “ necessity is 
the mother of invention,” 





But manganese is used for many other 
things besides the manufacture of bleach- 
ing-powder. In making steel it is em- 
ployed to remove any impurities that 
may exist in the iron, and it is found 
wonderfully to improve it, and add to its 
ductility ; and iron ores which contain a 
small quantity of manganese are eagerly 
sought after, and command high prices. 
In disinfecting fluids manganese is the 
principal constituent. 

Manganese is likewise used in glass- 
works to remove any impurities in the 
glass, and make it clear and in proper 
proportions ; it gives the amethyst color 
so often seen in stained-glass windows. 
The black china which has become so 
fashionable, owes its color to this ore; 
and many of the tiles for our floors are 
made with the same material. In the 
laboratory the chemist employs it, when 
mixed with chlorate of potash, as a ready 
means of obtaining oxygen; and in 
metallurgical operations, it is found to 
be a very useful flux. 

From experiments that have been tried 
in Belgium, it has been proposed to 
bring manganese into use for the manu- 
facture of gas for lighting purposes, ow- 
ing to the oxygen it contains, and the 
property it possesses, under certain con- 
ditions, of reabsorbing oxygen from the 
air, ‘This is an experiment which will be 
watched with the greatest interest by all 
scientific men. There is no doubt that 
all the uses to which manganese could 
be put are not yet exhausted, as fresh 
discoveries are continually being made; 
but this latest one, of making artificial 
light, will be the most interesting to the 
general public, as the means of obtain- 
ing light concerns every one.—Cham- 
bers's Fournal. 





THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 





DEAD BUT ALIVE. 


AN ITALIAN LEGEND. 


N a pleasant evening of one of the 
last days of October, 1396, the Flor- 
entine Cathedral St. Maria dei Fior? pre- 
sented a most gloomy aspect. The front 
of the church was hung with white and 
black draperies and armorial bearings, 
whilst the lugubrious singing of the priests 
coming from the inside, and the loud toll- 
ing of the bells, denoted that some splen- 
did funeral was then being solemnized. 
The interior of the Duomo offered, in fact, 
a most strange and somber picture. The 
last rays of the sun passing through the 
colored windows still shone on the lofty 
vault of the temple, leaving the lower 
part in total obscurity, only partly dis- 
pelled by the light of numerous tapers, 
vaguely disclosing the crowd that moved 
to and fro under the solemn arches. In 
the center, on a catafalque covered with 
scarlet damask, rendered still more vivid 
by the torches flaming around it, a young 
and beautiful woman was reposing; and 
a throng of weeping people dressed in 
red (the mourning color at that period in 
Florence), was kneeling close by. Death 
is always a sad and terrible thing to look 
upon; its unfathomable mystery haunts 
and terrifies us forever. But when a 
lovely young creature in the prime and 
strength of life lies before us cold, still, 
and pale, at once so attractive and so re- 
pellent—the sight is inexpressibly sad 
and touching. A lesson indeed never to 
be forgotten. 

When prayers and a long eulogy of 
the deceased were over, the relations, and 
after them the whole assembly, kissed, as 
was the custom, the hands and garments 
of the deceased, and several of the women 
pressed their lips on her forehead. The 
corpse was then carried out of the church 
to the southern side, where a church-yard 
once existed. There, at a short distance 
from the door, which is nearest the Cam- 
panile, an open tomb was waiting. The 





corpse was lowered in it, the marble 
stone replaced, the lights extinguished; 
and as the soft twilight darkened into 
night, every one hastened homeward, 
lamenting poor Ginevra’s untimely fate. 

A few minutes later, a tall and comely 
youth, of stately demeanor, was slowly 
descending the Monte St. Miniato. He 
had for a long time been admiring the 
splendid sunset and the beautiful pan- 
orama extending along the base of the 
lovely hills which environ Florence, 
When Pheebus’s last rays had disappeared 
behind the distant mountains, tinging 
them with purple and gold, he re-entered 
the city by the St. Miniato Gate, and soon 
arrived on the Rubaconte Bridge, now 
commoly called Ponte alle Grazie. Whilst 
lazily dreaming on the verdant hill-side, 
enraptured by the enchanting view before 
him, a distant death-knell had painfully 
struck upon his ear. He felt a quick, 
sharp pang at his heart—a presentiment 
of coming evil—as if some great sorrow 
was impending; and now as he was cross- 
ing the bridge, revolving sad thoughts in 
his mind, a few words he chanced to over- 
hear made him suddenly pause. 

‘Poor young lady,” said one workman 
to another as they passed, ‘‘who would 
ever have thought of her lying in that 
coffin. ‘ Not later than this morning she 
was hearing mass at St. Maria dei Fiori. 
Is it not a pity to die so young and hand- 
some? I wish you had seen her. "Though 
excessively pale, she rather seemed alseep 
than dead.” 

The youth here impetuously interrupted 
him. ‘Good people, would you please tell 
me the name of the lady you speak of.” 

“I hardly remember it, Messere Antonio 
Rondinelli,” politely replied the speaker, 
“for I only casually knew the gentle- 
woman. But, perhaps, you will easily 
guess it; for she was one of the loveliest 
and richest ladies of Florence, and she 
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lived at the corner of the Corso degh 
Adinari.” 

Atthese few words athunder-bolt seemed 
to fall at Antonio's feet; he remained 
stupefied, motionless for a few minutes, 
then without another word he hastened 
away. The astonished workmen gazed 
a moment with no little surprise at the re- 
treating figure, then bade each other good 
night, and soon disappeared in the dark 
shadows of the narrow streets. 

Two noble and powerful families of 
Florence, the Almieris and the Rondinel- 
lis, were for several years divided bya most 
inveterate hatred. Messer Bernardo degli 
Almieri had a daughter called Ginevra, 
justly renowned for her grace and beauty, 
unequaled in all Florence. She was a bru- 
nette, with an abundance of raven tresses, 
a proud, sensitive mouth, and magnificent 
black eyes, which, never appearing twice 
the same, had a tender, winning expres- 
sion that was irresistible. Ginevra, how- 
ever, had not yet loved; the flattery and 
admiration lavished upon her had always 


left her as cold as marble. But it one day 
happened, that accompaining her mother 
to Church, her eyes met the longing 
look of a remarkably tall and handsome 
young man, who was gazing with rapture 


upon her fair, sweet countenance. Her 
heart was suddenly touched by his fer- 
vent admiration and by the earnest glow 
of his brillliant eyes. The youth was 
unfortunately the scion of Rondinelli’s 
house, the young and courageous Antonio 
Rondinelli, perfect in all the external 
and showy acconiplishments of the time. 
This discovery, as obstacles generally do, 
only strengthened their mutual tender- 
ness. Ginevra and Antonio loved each 
other most passionately and fondly ; happy 
only when in stolen interviews they could 
exchange ardent vows and embraces, 
and speak of future hopes in which, alas! 
they themselves hardly believed. 

Thus they lived on with continual fears 
lest their secret should be discovered, 
till after four years of unchanged and 
true devotion, the long impending storm 
suddenly broke forth. Bernardo degli 
Almieri was apprised of his daughter's 





love; prayers and entreaties were of no 
avail; the remonstrances and the advice 
of relatives and friends were alike un- 
heeded. Bernardo’s hatred was stronger 
than his fatherly affection, and he de- 
cided that Ginevra should immediately 
marry Francesco Agolanti. The unfor- 
tunate damsel was dragged to the altar, 
and, half insensible, became the wife of 
another. 

From that day the smile vanished from 
Ginevra's lips, her happiness gone for- 
ever, the beauty of her life dead. The 
desperate Antonio vowed never to marry, 
for his love, he said, would be strong and 
steadfast through life and outlast death, 
and his only comfort was to follow every- 
where his mistress’s steps, and forget at 
the sight of her sweet face the anguish 
of his heart. 

Meanwiile the unfortunate lady, ut- 
terly broken down by this cruel blow, 
was gradually declining. She was often 
troubled with terrible convulsions, which 
for hours left her insensible and seem- 
ingly dead. These gradually increased, 
and became so violent, that one day she 
was found pale, cold, and motionless, as 
we have seen her in the Duomo, and in 
the tomb of the Agolantis. Her sorrows, 
however, were not yet ended. 

Ginevra was not dead. . . . Her 
tomb had only been shut a few hours, 
and night so far advanced that the streets 
had become quite deserted, when she 
slowly recovered her consciousness as 
one awakening from a restless and troi- 
bled sleep. At first she was aware of a 
cold, stifling air oppressing her; then she 
tried to move, but could not, for her 
hands and feet were bound together. 
She called for help; no one answered. 
Wearily opening her eyes, Bernardo's 
daughter looked around her. Where 
was she? . . With the exception of 
a dim ray of light coming, she knew not 
whence, total darkness enveloped hez. 
She succeeded at length in breaking the 
bonds that fastened her limbs, but her 
trembling hands recoiled at the touch of 
human bones scattered around her. The 
terrible truth suddenly flashed upon her, 
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She had been buried alive! And she 
uttered a desperate wild cry for help, 
then fell back, overpowered by the cer- 
tainty and horror of a dreadful doom, 

Oh! who can express the anguish of 
that awful moment? Who can tell what 
horrid phantoms rose, one by one, be- 
fore her till her whole frame quivered 
with pain and agony? No help what- 
ever to be expected, and death in its 
most frightful form impending over 
her; .. When she somewhat recov- 
ered from this first shock, she endeavored 
to asceftain whether no means of escape 
were left her. That faint ray of light 
again caught her eyes. It was, in reality, 
a pale moonbeam that had found its way 
through a crevice of the old marble 
slab, which, happily, had not yet been 
walled up. 

Guided by this cheering light, Ginevra 
crawled, rather than walked, till she 
reached a few steps leading to the tomb- 
stone, which was small and circular, and 
enchased in the pavement. Then, sum- 


moning all her strength in a desperate 


effort, she succeeded, after repeated at- 
tempts, in removing the marble slab, 
and with an impetuous outburst of joy 
and fervent thanksgiving to God for her 
extraordinary deliverance, she rushed in 
the open air, gratefully lifting her eyes 
toward the beautiful blue heaven, with its 
silvery moon and sparkling stars, all of 
which seemed to share in her delirious 
joy. 

‘The keen night air, sending a cold 
thrill through her delicate frame, soon 
recalled her to her senses, for she was 
lightly clad with a thin white shroud, and 
Ginevra, with a last shuddering gaze at 
her late dreary prison-house, turned her 
faltering steps toward her husband's 
abode. Crossing that narrow street, 
which, on her account, was afterwards 
called Via della Morte (Death's street), 
she soon found herself before the Ago- 
lantis’ palace, and seizing, with her deli- 
cate hands, the heavy knocker, it loudly 
echoed through the halls of the princely 
mansion. Messer Francesco Agolanti, 
who had just then retired to his bedroom, 





hurriedly opened the window and looked 
in the street. But when he saw that 
ghostly apparition, and heard his wife's 
voice tearfully calling on him to open 
the door, his courage totally forsook him, 
Trembling so that he could scarcely pro- 
nounce a few unintelligible words, he 
promised that he should, on the morrow, 
order as many masses as were necessary 
for the rest of her soul, and disappeared 
immediately. The miserable woman 
vainly implored, entreated. No one an- 
swered, Her husband had hastily hid. 
den his head under the bed-clothes, and 
never ceased muttering numberless De 
Profundis and Misereres. The rejected 
wife was thus obliged to leave her own 
threshold ; not without shedding many 
bitter tears on her present condition 
and past misfortunes. She then directed 
her steps to her father’s house. Her 
cruel father was indeed there, but Gi- 
nevra relied on her mother, who dearly’ 
loved her, and who, though not able to 
make her happy, had at least pitied 
and comforted her. She accordingly 
knocked, imploring admittance. Her 
mother was still awake, weeping and 
praying for her; but here also super- 
stitious terror was stronger than affection, 
Prayers were again promised, the win- 
dows quickly closed, and Ginevra was 
left alone in a paroxysm of despair. 

Her strength was now utterly ex- 
hausted. The harsh repulses, her in- 
creasing weakness, and the piercing cold 
had nearly deprived her of that rem- 
nant of life which still remained. Re- 
jected by the living, the unfortunate 
lady remembered her grave, from which 
she had so joyfully escaped, as the only 
refuge that was left her, and she, there- 
fore, endeavored to reach the Piazza del 
Duomo. She had not, however, gone 
far, when a sudden dizziness seizing her, 
she fell half senseless upon the ground, 

‘“‘ Here, then, shall I die,"’ she exclaimed, 
“God's will be done. And with a last 
sigh of regret, she murmured Antonio’s 
name. That cherished name proved a 
magic talisman. Her blood warmed itself 
at the sound, her strength revived! 
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“J’ll go to him,”’ she at length cried 
out, ‘to him who loved me so devotedly ; 
he said his love would be steadfast through 
life and outlast death, and I will put it to 
the test. If this last hope fails me, I am 
doomed forever.”’ And tremblingly she 
got up, and with faltering steps slowly 
wended her way to Rondinelli’s palace. 

Antonio after leaving the Rubaconte 
Bridge had been wildly wandering through 
Florence, scarcely knowing whither he 
was going or what he was doing; until 
at length finding himself before his own 
door, he entered, mechanically, and shut 
himself up in his room, The tension of 
heart, brain, and nerve had become in- 
supportable. Casting himself on the 
floor, his whole frame quivering with pas- 
sion and with the keenness of his suffer- 
ing, the disconsolate youth found at length 
some relief to his violent grief in a pas- 
sionate outburst of tears. His affectionate 
domestics and faithful esquire vainly 
asked admittance; they were rudely re- 
pelled, and it was only to his old mother’s 
repeated entreaties that Antonio yielded 
at last, and opening the door disclosed his 
wild, haggard face. 

The anxious mother folded him in her 
fond embrace, wept over him, and en- 
deavored to soothe his heavy sorrow. 
Then fearing to leave him alone with his 
sad, gloomy thoughts, she sat with him 
the whole night, speaking words of com- 
fort, and talking of God and of submis- 
sion his holy will. Suddenly a loud knock 
was heard at thestreet door. Astonished 
at the late and unexpected summons, the 
old lady hurriedly left the room to inquire 
what had happened, but hastily re-enter- 
ing pale with terror. 

“Ah! my son,’’ she grasped, ‘a white 
ghost is at our door, and it keeps saying, 
with a hoarse, faint voice, ‘Open to poor 
Ginevra.’” 

“Ginevra!’’ And Antonio rushed to 
the window, and stretched on the door- 
steps he saw a woman in white, seemingly 
dead. He was not himself free from the 
superstitious terrors of the time; and at 
first acold thrillof horror utterly unnerved 
him, but love, that outlasts death, con- 





quered, and in another minute he had 
opened the door, and folded in his em- 
brace the forlorn, rejected creature, now 
quite insensible. 

The tenderest care and most sedulous 
attentions soon restored her to life,—to a 
new life indeed, for she was near her own 
beloved Antonio. And she thought that 
God himself in pity for her misfortunes 
had brought on this happy reunion, and 
reopened for her the heaven of love and 
trust, 

The two faithful hearts solemnly vowed 
never more to part, and planned many 
schemes for their future welfare and 
safety. Antonio accordingly, taking ad- 
vantage of the early dawn, hurried to the 
Duomo closely hidden in a dark cloak, 
and replaced unseen the tombstone of 
the Agolantis in its accustomed place, 
He then secretly invited to his house a 
trusty lawyer, and the two lovers were 
quietly married before him. On the same 
morning the Cathedral was hung again 
with black and white draperies, the bells 
were tolling loudly, and the husband and 
relations of Ginevra, who thought of the 
following night with considerable appre- 
hension, were hearing numberless masses 
with the most fervent devotion, hoping 
most of all that the ghostly apparition 
would not pay them another nightly visit. 

Ginevra, thus restored to life and love, 
remained for several weeks concealed in 
the house in the enjoyment of deep, true 
happiness ; but at lzst it became neces- 
sary to disclose her secret existence, 
On a bright Sunday morning, Ginevra, 
richly dressed, accompanied by Rondi- 
nelli’s mother and by a faithful servant, 
turned her steps to the Nunziata, where 
on the Sabbath, the most elegant and 
distinguished gentlewoman and knights 
of Florence generally assembled to hear 
mass. 

On her way she was soon recognized 
by many of her acquaintances, who 
stared at her with wonder and astonish- 
ment. Suddenly she met her mother. 
The surprise and terror of the old lady 
can hardly be expressed. She remained 
thunderstruck before Ginevra, struggling 
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with the various emotions that overpow- 
ered her. Now she recalled the ghost’s 
nightly visit, and shuddered with horror 
at the remembrance. Now she gazed at 
Ginevra’s radiant countenance and list- 
ened to the secret voice whispering in 
her ear that her daughter was restored to 
her. Again she thought of Ginevra’s ill- 
ness, death, of the burial ceremony, of 
the tears she had shed over her grave, 
and it struck a chill to her heart; but 
again she raised her eyes and met those 
of the fascinating creature before her, 
now blooming with life and health, and 
hope revived. The more she looked, 
the more she hoped. Could the dead 
have such a radiant face, and such a 
charming smile? Unable to resist longer 
these conflicting passions, she at length 
grasped treimblingly both her daughter's 
hands, exclaiming: ‘‘Are you—are you 
Ginevra, my dear lost daughter?” and 
was answered with such tears and such 
a long, tender embrace, that all her 
doubts were immediately dispelled. 

For some time the mother and daugh- 
ter remained speechless in each other's 
arms; but when the first emotion had 
subsided, Ginevra proceeded to tell all 
the particulars of her wonderful story to 
her mother, and to a crowd of people 
who had eagerly flocked around. She 
spoke also of her second marriage, de- 
claring she would rather die than return 





to Francesco Agolanti, who had suffered 
her to be buried alive, and repulsed her 
cruelly when she asked for admittance at 
his door. 

The day after this memorable event 
Ginevra and Antonio were called befor’ 
the archbishop’s tribunal by the offended 
husband, who claimed his wife by right 
of priority. They both tremblingly 
obeyed the summons, confiding in God, 
who had so evidently protected them, 
and trusting in their judges’ mercy and 
justice. On their way they were cheered 
by the cordial greetings of the people 
and by the good wishes of their acquain- 
tances, and this somewhat revived their 
courage. 

They were not to be disappointed, 
The judges declared, to the general sat- 
isfaction, that the lady, having been con- 
sidered as deceased by her husband, 
her parents, and the whole city, and 
having been, in consequence, buried with 
all due formalities, Ginevra degli Almieri, 
wife of Francesco Agolanti, was posi- 
tively dead, and both parties were at lib- 
erty to marry again if they chose. 

Ginevra and Antonio, whose brightest 
dreams of happiness were thus unex- 
pectedly realized, were married in church 
with great pomp and rejoicings, and for 
many, many years they lived happily to- 
gether, a fit reward for their life-long love 
and constancy, ELVIRA CAORSI. | 





WEDDED. 


EST we, dearest, in our home, 
Roam we o’er the heather; 
We shall rest, and we shall roam— 
Shall we not?—together. 


From this hour the Summer rose 
Sweeter breathes to charm us; 





From this hour the Winter snows 
Lighter fall to harm us. 


Fair or foul—on land or sea— 
Come the wind or weather; 
Best and worst, whate’er they be, 
We will share together. 
W. M. PRAED. 





GUNGZILDE. 





GUNHUILDE. 


URE as the lilies that lay on her brow 
Was the heart of Gunhilde the fair, 
The robes of her soul were white and clean 
As those which the blessed wear, 
As they walk thro’ the gardens of life and 
light, 
And breathe the heavenly air, 


Alas that her home was the cloister dark, 
Where the sun scarce dared to shine, 

And alas that she loved and dreamed of one 
As a mortal half-divine— 

Her love was the vestal moon that shone 
On the dark of a ruined shrine. 


Father Confessor to fair Gunhilde, 
He toiled with a serpent’s art, 

And his words were fangs to sting her soul, 
With a sin-envenomed smart— 

But her guileless soul slept under the wings 
That shelter the pure in heart. 


Yet her love was true, and at last he won 
The pledge of her maiden hand— 
She would be his bride, and the loveliest 
bride 
In the breadth of the father-land. 
So he vowed with a thousand fervent words, 
As firm as the shifting sand. 


Forth from the darkling convent wall, 
As the midnight gloomed o’erhead, 

Dreaming of holiest marriage-vows, 
The beautiful maiden fled, 

And, alas! she found but a traitor stand 
In a loyal lover’s stead. 


Then her stainless soul leaped up in her eyes, 
With a light so clear and strong, 
That the false one shook with a sudden 
dread, 
And fled as he fled a throng ; 
For behind him lightened a flaming sword, 
A soul with its scorn at wrong. 


Down paths that gloomed with a hundred 
crimes, 
He strode to a death of shame. 





Alone and lonely she wept and prayed, 
While the long days went and came; 
And there were scorners to doubt her 
truth, 
And mock at her saintly fame. 


Alone and lonely, too great it seemed, 
The burthen of grief she bore. 
And she sped at last, like a storm-drenched 
dove, 
To the waiting cloister door, 
Crying, ‘* Undutiful one am I, 
Yet pity thy child once more.” 


She flung herself at the Abbess’ feet, 
In an anguish sore to see, 

But the lady spake in a tender tone— 
**My daughter, why kneel to me? 

Ever thy praiseful songs ascend, 
Oh, holier thou than we!” 


So they led the nun to the olden cell, 
Entranced in a sweet surprise, 

And there from her wonted place of prayer, 
She saw an angel rise, 

With a song of rapture on her lips, 
And a glory in her eyes. 


Then the maiden knew in her heart of 


hearts, 
That her dear Lord, of his grace, 


Had spared one out of his shining choir, 
To stand in her lowly place, 

That none might doubt of her innocence, 
Or sully her name and race, 


Yet as they gazed in reverent awe, 
The beautiful one was flown, 
But a subtle sense of harmony, 
On the sleeping air was thrown, 
And out from the opened gates of pearl, 
A breath of heaven was blown, 
While over the maiden’s bended brow, 
A tremulous brightness shone; 
And they left her there, as the night stole 
down, ; 
To talk with her God alone. 
FLorA Best Harris. 
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GOD’S PURPOSE FOR AMERICA. 


T is a noticeable fact that students of 
America who do not lay any stress 
upon Scriptural prophecies, perhaps do 
not believe in them, still find utterances 
in the literature of the ages which they 
rank as prophecies. Whether in this case, 
“The clear vision doth attain 
Unto the prophetic strain,” 

or whether these be indeed sibyls, such 
as in a higher vision announced the com- 
ing of Messiah's reign, though themselves 
of no Messianic line or nation, or whether 
they be only stumbles upon truth, which 
the most thoughtless boor may hap upon, 
it is stilla fact that such sounds articulate 
were heard in the remotest past, and got 
themselves bodied forth in song and 
fable and philosophic word. Mr. Sumner 
gathered many of these in a volume 
which he entitled, ‘‘ Prophetic Voices con- 
cerning America.”’ It is not our province 


to quote these sayings, some of which 
have a remarkable fulfillment already in 
our history, and more than suggest a 


complete fulfillment in the future. It is 
rather to another volume that we look, 
whose pages take cognizance of earth and 
man as a unit, not of lands and men in 
their distinctive and local relations. 

Paul at Athens did not discourse upon 
Greece and the Athenians, though no 
more thrilling theme could have been set 
before him from a human stand-point, 
nor one more sure of giving him a flat- 
tering reception among that not over-con- 
ceited and most artistic people. 

Moses among the Israelities, in his 
parting words, failed to exalt that chosen 
people in any conceit, but gave them 
the most searching and humbling por- 
trayal of their dangers and their possibil- 
ities, a prophecy of horror which almost 
four thousand years have not ceased to 
approve, and how many more will be 
added till that disastrous course is ended 
in their recognition of their Messiah, God 
only knows. 

David has exulting national psalms, 





but none the less with them most painful 
national prophecies and proclamations, 
Isaiah shouts high the praises of Israel, 
yet none excels him in the counter-blasts 
of imprecation. From the first chapter, 
where he cries out, “‘Your new moons, 
your appointed feasts, my soul hateth,” to 
his fifty-ninth, the most terrible utter- 
ance in all prophecy against a rebell- 
ious people, a pathetic minor crosses his 
hallelujahs. 

Even Christ himself, lauding their au- 
thorities to the highest, and placing their 
city and rulers on heavenly seats, pulls 
them downto the’nethermos! destruction, 
“O, Jerusalem! Jerusalem!"’ is the wail 
of this Son of David over his Absalom, 
“*O, Jerusalem! Jerusalem !"’ Exalted to 
Heaven she shall be cast down to hell. 

Thus faithfully does God, the Holy 
Ghost, deal with the people to whom his 

"Gospel is first proclaimed, and among 
whom it was first planted. Shall Ameti- 
can watchmen fail to be equally faithful 
in this centennial year and era? Shall we 
cover ourselves with glory alone, and fail 
to see the purpose of God concerning 
ourselves, and to solicit his guidance for 
its perfect fulfillment? God forbid! Let 
us the rather in deep gladness but deeper 
humility, seek to know and to do the will 
of God concerning this vast and lovely 
land, which we, for a moment, call our 
own, before what is perishable of us is 
resolved into the dust that composes its 
soil and into the air that makes its cov- 
ering; until the change come, and dust 
and air reclothe the soul forever. 

What is God’s Purpose for America? 

1. It is such as he intends for every 
continent. There is no partiality in the 
divine mind for one continent over an- 
other, any more than there is for one 
people or one perscn over another, God 
is no respecter of persons. No more is 
he of lands or nations. It is a foolish 
conceit that supposes God has especial love 
for this bit of the earth cast up between 
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two seas, and no especial love for a corre- 
sponding bit cast up between the same 
seas on their opposite shores. It is foily 
to say that because we have great lakes 
and great rivers and great mountains 
and great plains, therefore he approves 
our land above all lands, 

What lakes have we that compare with 
the immense midland sea that. rolls from 
Gibraltar to Constantinople, in fact, from 
Gibraltar to Trebizond, a distance greater 
than from Gibraltar to San Saivador, or 
from Gibraltar to Darien—a sea that is en- 
girted on every rod of its circuit with the 
most brilliant history, of every branch of 
the human family, in every department 
of human endeavor? where Afric, Asiaa, 
and European have made its every shore 
equally famous; where literature, science, 
arms, government, philosophy, and relig- 
ion have each risen to their most towering 
form; where Carthage and Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, Spain and France, Pheenicia 
and Turkey, have reigned with splendor, 
such as makes our shores barbaric; where 
Rameses, Hannibal, Alexander, Cesar, 
Charles V, Napoleon, and multitudes of 
mighty men, hardly inferior to them have 
swayed the past and sway the present; the 
sea that Ulysses sailed and Homer sang; 
that saw the great battles of Agamemnon, 
of Xerxes, of Pompey, of Augustus, of 
Nelson, of unnumbered others, not infe- 
rior in port and power; the sea that Venice 
wedded, and Columbus first sailed, that 
the Crusaders floated over, and the 
Knights of Malta and St. John held in 
their control; the sea of Tyre and Sidon, 
of Troy and Ephesus; above all, the sea 
whose waters glanced in the eyes of 
David, when, from his watch-tower, he de- 
scries and describes that ‘‘ great and wide 
sea, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts ;’’ 
which Job had seen when he brings forth 
from it the leviathan; which Samson 
saw from the gates of Gaza, and the plains 
of Philistia; to which Joshua drove the 
discomfited hosts of Amalek; from which 
Elijah ordered his servant, going but a few 
rods from his bower of prayer, to watch 
for the rising of the cloud no bigger than 





a man’s hand? Look at your hand, plas- 
ter it against that hot, dry, blazing dome 
of last Summer's sky, and see how great 
the faith that could turn that speck into 
a storm, which should, ere one’s chariot 
could gallop a league, spread into a 
heaven-covered cloud pouring its oceanic 
fulfhess on a land dead with forty months 
of desolation. It was this same sea, by 
whose side, greatest of all, once walked 
the Savior, when he went into the ports 
of Phoenicia, and gave the Syrophenician 
woman the crumb that restored her 
daughter to reason and to her. Hither 
came Jonah, and after him, Peter, and 
both, recalcitrant to the wish and will 
of God, were compelled, at the same 
port, in almost equally distasteful modes, 
to learn that to obey is the duty of the 
preacher of the Gospel, not to prevaricate 
and dissimulate and prophesy smoothly. 
The whale from the depths and the sheet 
from the heights, alike taught disagreea- 
ble but divine truth in a disagreeable but 
divine manner. It was over this sea that 
Paul sailed, first on his journeys to preach 
and last on his journey to die. What pre- 
tense to put our American lakes, stifled 
with their saltless atmospheres, as history- 
less as a droning beetle, by the side of 
this, wonderful in nature and history, the 
mid-world ocean of the Eastern Con- 
linent! 

Inferior to this, but to none of our 
lakes and rivers, are such waters as the 
Persian Gulf, covered with battles from 
Alexander to Napier; the Red Sea, with 
its one gigantic, unequaled miracle; the 
Black Sea, full of history from Jason and 
the Golden Fleece to the Crimean War; 
the Adriatic, bride of Venice and glory 
of Austria, who, at Lepanto, destroyed 
for ever the advance of Mohammedan- 
ism. What rivers have we like the Eu- 
phates and Tigris, cradles of the human 
race; the still awe-inspiring Nile, the 
castled Rhine, the Alpine Rhone; even 
the Tiber, Thames, and Seine, small 
streams, but jammed with highest life ? 
The English Channel, the Baltic, every 
globule almost of flowing or floating water 
has qualities of commerce and irrigation 
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equal with our own, while in history we 
have hardly a drop that approaches their 
rich significance. 

What is true of the water is also true 
of the land. Whether mountains, famous 
as Pyrenees, Alps, or Himalayas, or 
plains like Tartary’s and Germany’s; 
whether the minor hills and holléws 
of Greece and Italy, or the rich inter- 
vales of Switzerland and Scotland, and 
the richer levels of Holland; whether 
sunny France or showery England; 
whether populous China or empty Rus- 
sia; whether luxurious India or stalwart 
Scandinavia; whether ingenious Japan 
or enthusiastic Arabia,—how cheap ap- 
pear our acres to the Old World's rich- 
ness and variety ! 

In climate we can not boast above 
them. Said the British delegates in Bal- 
timore on the 1st of May: “ We left 
vegetation at a more advanced state in 
England a month ago, than it is here 
now.” The burning heats of our mid- 
summer, and freezing colds of our mid- 
winter, the droughts and tornadoes of 
winds and rains, do not give us such a 
superior climate as makes it possible for 
us to boast above our fellows. New 
England is far below Old England in this 
respect. So is New Jersey below the 
old; and New France and New Spain, as 
Louisiana and Mexico were called, are 
far outranked, in this respect, by their 
Old World parents. 

There is something in our atmosphere 
that, perhaps, encourages the excesses 
of the people. It is stimulant to an un- 
natural degree. Possibly it is too highly 
oxygenized. Its dryness is charged with 
super-dryness, and the race has not 
that plodding character which it else- 
where exhibits. It is too ethereal, too 
volatile, too subject to its own tornadoes 
and earthquakes, and freezing cold and 
burning heat. Nor do these extremes 
of climate lead to unity of population. 
Europe could much more easily be ho- 
mogeneous than America. The climates 
of Italy and England bear a far closer 
resemblance than that of Florida and 
Maine, or even than that of Ohio and 





Georgia. The isothermal line will fing 
far less variation in the Eastern than 
in the Western Continent. “The But. 
ter Zone,”’ said an enthusiastic Phila. ° 
delphia student of American tempera. 
tures, “‘runs between the Hudson and the 
Susquehanna.”” A narrow strip was to 
him the.perfect thermal belt. The Ey- 
ropean ‘‘ butter zone’’ extends from Ed- 
inburgh to Lyens, a broad belt of almost 
uniform temperature, genial and pro- 
ductive. 

Thus, then, with our excellences, which 
are many, we can not be too modest 
over our superior advantages. The land 
we live in and that we love is not so 
far exalted above all other lands, as to 
be the especial favorite of heaven. God's 
purpose in America does not, in a pre- 
eminent degree, include her soil and cli- 
mate. 

That soil is not to be despised. It has 
broad rivers and large lakes. It has rich 
plains and wooded mountains—or would 
have the latter but for the parsimony and 
folly of man. It has sufficient variety of 
beauty to satisfy every lover of the pic- 
turesque, and sufficient variety of com 
position to satisfy evcry lover of the use- 
ful. It is a goodly land, though not the 
only one that the Lord hath blessed. 

Nor is God’s purpose for America es- 
pecially illustrated in the quality of the 
stock with which he has planted it. By 
quality I refer to its essential superiority 
to all previous national seed-germs, 
Much is said of the Pilgrim blood. It is 
no unworthy blood; but it has had the 
most trifling effect on New England it- 
self. The Puritans were a much more 
powerful stock. They peopled and con- 
trolled Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
They have driven their influence through 
all the land. 

Some speak respectfully of the Hu- 
guenots and Quakers, though their con- 
tributions to the national blood have 
been of the feeblest. Yet none of these 
is especially exalted. Our stock is sim- 
ply and solely human. It has no ad- 
vantages abdve other human races, In 
fact it comes from them all, 
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What then is the divine purpose in 
respect to America? To give the hu- 
man race a chance to start afresh the 
development of the human problem, 
-without many of the impediments which 
attended previous beginnings and devel- 
opments, and with some fruits of previ- 
ous national results to guide and to warn; 
and especially with its fountain and ori- 
gin in Christ and Christianity, which no 
other nation had ever previously enjoyed. 

Classify these conditions a little more 
sharply. ‘They were: 

1. To give the human race a new ter- 
ritory to work out its destiny. 

2. To give it light from past failures. 

3. To give it Christ and Christianity 
from the start. 

4. To unify it from all diverse tribes 
and tongues. 

Out of these conditions precedent was 
to come the one perfect humanity in 
Christ, or the confessed failure to organ- 
ize such a humanity, and the consequent 
results. ‘‘For this cause in very deed 


I have raised thee up,” saith the Lord 
God ; raised thee up for his glory in thy 
perfection, if thou abide in his Word; 
for his glory in thy destruction, if thou 


fail to abide. These very words that 
Moses used to Pharaoh, Paul quotes to 
the Jews, showing that God meant them 
for man. It is to solemn and not boast- 
ful thoughts this Centennial natal era 
summons us. 

1. We are given here an unoccupied 
territory. It was a virgin soil to which 
the American people was to be married. 
This was a great desideratum. Previ- 
ously all nations grew by conquering 
other nations and taking possession of 
their dwelling-place. Expatriation was 
a prerequisite of their own mobilization. 
We have no certain knowledge of any 
autochthones before ourselves. We are 
our own aborigines. The Jews con- 
quered the Canaanites; Greeks, Pelasgi ; 
Trojans, Latins; Romans, all surround- 
ing tribes. Franks expelled Celts ; Ger- 
mans, Franks; Rome subdued Britons. 
Then Angles and Saxons and Danes and 
Normans each superimposed a layer of 





humanity upon the other. The Britons, 
as such, were not completely crushed 
till the fourteenth century, and even then 
they were only subdued by compromise, 
the present Prince of Wales carrying in 
his name the fact and mode of that com- 
promise. The first-born son of the 
Norman ruler takes the regular ancient 
British title, and so preserves their claims 
to almost co-ordinate sovereignty unto 
this day. 

This universal law is broken in re- 
spect to America, It may be said that 
our Indian tribes reproduce this fact, 
But this is not the case; for the ndian 
has never successfully maintained ° his 
rights to the soil, and also has never, in 
the least degree, affected the invading 
peoples. The only thing the Indians 
have contributed to our civilization is 
names. We have accepted their nomen- 
clature for our rivers, mountains, lakes, 
and lands, This is their only gift. They 
do not give themselves with it. They 
have never contributed their blood or 
ideas or weapons or any thing to our 
America, 

It is very different in Mexico. There 
the Aztec has taken possession of the 
Spaniard, and in arts and society, and 
blood and brains, the State is more Aztec 
than Spanish. In religion and arms 
alone has the conquered there prevailed 
over the conqueror; and these have been 
largely infused with Aztecism ; for the 
reigning religion is the worship of an Az- 
tec idol, and their arms are the desultory 
and steadiless fighting of Indian natives, 

In this last particular, the Indian has 
in a slight but perceptible degree, affected 
our people. The pioneer is an Indian 
hunter. He adopts the style of his foe; 
fights from ambush, stealthily, and singly. 
In every thing but scalping he is an In- 
dian. Such was Boone, Kit Carson, and 
many another famous hunter, Such was 
our first Revolutionary battle—that of 
Concord and Lexington, so called, but 
which was really an Indian warfare on 
the solid British lines, by the Yankee 
English Indian from behind stone walls, 
and trees and bushes. They lined the 
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road from Concord to Cambridge, a 
dozen miles, with a perpetual ambus- 
cade. Such, too, was the battle of Sara- 
toga. Burgoyne was melted down as 
Braddock had been twenty years before, 
only Burgoyne was picked off by Eng- 
lish-blooded Indians, pure whites in all 
save their mode of warfare, while Brad- 
dock was overcome by the pure, original 
stock. Of this sort were Marion's men, 
and almost all our Southern Revolution- 
ary fighters. 

But this was not our only style of war- 
fare. If it had been, the Indians might 
have claimed an inheritance in us. We 
met the foe in the style of the foe, at 
Bunker Hill, and often afterward, though 
never quite forgetting the Indian passion 
for single combat. Even our last war 
gave sharp-shooters a rank they never 
hold in European armies. It is a tribute 
to the Indian, an absorption of his style 
into the more disciplined forms of culti- 
vated warfare. 

This is his only gift to American civil- 
ization, and this, unlike the European 
conquests, is unaccompanied with his 
own blood. He has not contributed a 
perceptible drop to the American na- 
tion. One family only has boasted of 
this relation, and that branch of it has 
disappeared from observation, if not from 
existence. New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, who all treated the Indian 
more or less kindly, never interblooded 
with him. He has simply vanished from 
before this world-flood. He is no part 
of the American integer. He held the 
soil to keep down wilder beasts till we 
came, whose right it was by the decree 
of God. He was to America what the 
Bedouin is to Palestine, a subduer of 
wild beasts, a transient keeper for the 
coming man. Our immense territory 
was unincumbered with claimants and 
possessors of any sort. The first musket 
scattered the bows and arrows, and they 
have steadily abandoned the field. 

This is a fact entirely unknown before 
in human history. Nowhere can one 
find a region unoccupied by adventur- 
ous feet before America was discovered. 





Australia followed, and that is all. Africa 
has sixty millions of settled people,—not 
nomads, but established nations and 
All other lands 


forms of government. 
were alike populated. 

2. The second gift was the gift of oth. 
ers’ experience. We are very much 
younger than other nationalities, and 
hence could learn, if we would, from 
their failures. If we do not, we are with- 
out excuse. We have their wrecks as 
our guides, not to a like wreck, but to 
avoid like wrecking. No previous na- 
tion had such a chart for its voyage, 
They started out on an unknown sea, 
They could not tell by previous experi- 
ence whai was the result of any form of 
national wrong-doing. They had no 
chart. How were they to know whether 
democracy or monarchy was the best 
government, or State Church or inde- 
pendent Church, or severe or light pun- 
ishments for political and other offenses, 
or strict adhesion to moral law in our 
legislation, or laxity, or ceaseless fighting 
or arbitration? These experiments and 
many others of like sort had to be made, 
It took centuries to make them. The 
ocean of civil life had to be traversed 
in every part, and charts, wrought from 
experience, had to be laid down. No 
constitution like ours could have been 
written until hundreds of unwritten con- 
stitutions had been writ in blood and 
anguish, in long, deep, and fearful expe- 
rience. Others have labored, and we 
have entered into their labors. 

3. The chief gift was the possession of 
Christianity. No other people started out 
on their political life with Christianity. In 
every instance before, Christ conquered 
an existing nationality. From Rome to 
the Sandwich Islands, the Christian faith 
was leaven applied to a long-existing 
lump, and therefore with great difficulty 
penetrating the lump. The Apostle to 
the Gentiles was the proper title of all 
Christian missionaries in all Europe for 
eight hundred years. It was Edwin the 
Saxon who was converted, and whose 
conversion brought Britain into the fold. 
It was Clovis the Frank, whose conver- 
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sion made the French Christians. The 
Germans were longer in yielding, and 
not till Boniface, the Irish apestle in the 
ninth century, did they completely ac- 
cept Christianity. Russia was the last 
of these royal and national. converts, 
and her translation from heathenism to 
Christianity was in the tenth century, 
and practically as late as the fourteenth 
century. 

All such superinduced faiths are weak- 
ened by the upspringing forces of the 
subjected, but not annihilated, faith. Ec- 
clesiastic Rome is to-day more of Cesar 
than of Christ, as the very titles of her 
head show. Pontifex Maximus is the old 
imperial name, and that which her popes 
still put upon their monuments, or Cid to 
the hour of their political dethronement. 

The Greek Christian is the old Athe- 
nian in disputation and weakness of 
moral character. The Egyptian Chris- 
tian and the Oriental soon disappeared, 
the mass below eating up the crust which 
was all Christianity could impose upon 
them. 

Northern Europe, caught and Chris- 
tianized in a barbaric state, was more 
possessed with the Christian idea. Yet 
its barbaric force, for hundreds of years 
evcn, welled up to corrupt, if not drown, 
the incumbent Christ. All the horrid 
usages of Northern Europe, all their 
fierce appetites, unto this day seen in 
their sports and songs,—their bear-bait- 
ing and wrestlings and hard drinking,— 
are only rudiments of a once powerful 
barbarism, which delighted in drinking 
the enemy's blood from his own skull, 
which was brutal in its pleasures no less 
than in its duties. 

Our civilization began with Christ. 
Whatever may be the boast of the 
scorner and rejecter of Christ to-day, he 
and all must grant that it began, form- 
ally at least, in Christ. Like the legend 
of Harvard should be that of the country: 
Christo et Ecclesia ; only it may be hoped 
that the country will better observe this 
legend than the college has done. 

Columbus never would have gotten 
his pinnaces but for Isabella's Christian 











faith and love; nay, but for Christian 
priests, in their monasteries, first prov- 
ing the feasibility of the enterprise. His 
first act on landing was to raise the cross, 
his next the flag, which also had the 
cross in its folds. His next act was to 
engage in Christian worship, as he ur- 
derstood it, and with the Christian 
teacher who accompanied him. 

A hundred years after, most of the 
coast had been taken possession of by 
Christian powers. A hundred and twenty 
years after, successful settlements began 
in our territory. In every instance they 
were under the direction of Christian 
powers, and with the attendance of 
Church officials. Jamestown was the 
child of the English Church, New York of 
the Dutch; New England, the Indepen- 
dent, and so all the coast was lined with 
colonies, every one of which was cen- 
tered in its Church, and came forth from 
a Christian State. Thus we were planted 
with Christ,—buried with him in his 
new, unoccupied, vast, and wonderful 
land, that we might rise with him in 
newness of national life. 

There never was a question for the 
hundred and fifty years of our colonial 
life as to our Christianity. Virginia 
fought Baptists; Massachusetts, Episco- 
palians, Baptists, and’ Quakers, solely in 
the interest of their Church. Rhode 
Island admitted all, but was none the 
less an ardent ecclesiastical State. So 
were Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Maryland. 

Up to the hour of our national depart- 
ure, from Isabella's order to Columbus, 
we were a Christian continent and coun- 
try. If there is any change since, it is 
in violation of our birth and almost three 
centuries of pupilage. Whether we seek 
to deny or not our present obligations to 
Christ and relation to Christianity, it is 
none the less true that Christianity was 
the predecessor of our existence; that it 
came not Zo us, as to all previous States, 
but wth ‘us. It was before us, and led 
us into the wilderness. We are, there- 
fore, under different obligations as a na- 
tion, from all our political ancestry; for 
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we are not heathen in our birth and be- 
ginning, but Christian. This thought 
should ceaselessly control the national 
idea and duty. It has much to do with 
God's purpose for America. 

4. The unification of man in America 
involves God's purpose. I have said it 
was not such choice stock as some of us 
proudly fancy. The few seed-grains that 
are especially boasted of were of no 
great choiceness. There was a little 
gentle blood in Virginia, but it was 
chiefly of the same relation to the aristo- 
cratic stock across the ocean that the 
tinted slave has to his father’s legal fam- 
ily. There was a handful in the May- 
flowér, of which much has been said, 
choice only from its faith in Christ, as 
the holiest congregation in our chief 
cities, the one most chosen of God and 
precious, is very likely in the poorest 
quarter, and very possibly of the darkest 
hue. The Mayflower seed was cottagers, 
serfs, villains, so-called, of England, of 
its poorest poor, as were the Methodists 
a century after. Only one or two of su- 


perior birth accompanied them, as Wes- 
ley, of gentle biood, led up his outcast 


people. Pennsylvania is proud of Penn, 
as of aristocratic blood, but his adherents 
were commonest of the common, There 
was no form nor tomeliness in all our 
parentage. But one thing was init. It 
was from every source, One can hardly 
appreciate the diversity of origin in this 
country at its very beginning. It was 
from every portion of Europe. Italy 
sent out the discoverer and geographer, 
and subsequent famous explorers. Spain 
grasped its richest portions, and sent her 
valiant men-at-arms around the whole 
Gulf. France seized the North and the 
South alike, and connected them with 
the chief river of the continent. Swe- 
den and Norway were here at the start, 
as they are now at the finish, Germans, 
both low and high, from Holland and 
from farther up the Rhine, flowed over 
New Jersey, New York, and *Pennsyl- 
vania; while Great Britain, in all her di- 
vided, and, at that time, and to this time, 
in part, hostile nationalities, captured two 





thousand miles of coast, from Georgia to 
New Scotland, with the single exception 
of the New York bay and river. Such 
commingling of opposite races was never 
seen before in all human history. And 
this commingling was substantially free, 
Some were sent over by the authorities 
as penal colonists, but most came of an 
inward preference. Only one class were 
brought over without their consent, 
They have melted largely into the mass 
so far as blood is concerned: not one- 
eighth of this class to-day, the best au- 
thoritics say, being of the pure blood of 
the originally enslaved. Thus every na- 
tion and people that lined the transat- 
lantic shore were deposited on our soil, 
And the mixing of all races from those 
violently hostile sections began at the 
beginning of our history. Such admix- 
ture of races had in it a Divine purpose, 
It was above all human thought and de- 
sire. It was the seed-corn of a new 
humanity. The virgin continent shall 
not be married to an effete, dissolute, 
exhausted nationality. It shall have a 
new nation, a new man. He shall come 
from all the Old World, and from all 
portions of it. He shall be driven by 
persecution, led by love of adventure, 
forced by law, dragged as slave. He 
shall be of every tongue, tribe, color, 
and faith. He shall be barbarian of the 
lowest type, and Christian of the high- 
est. He shall be cruel as Pizarro, greedy 
as the Dutch, severe as the Puritan, reck- 
less as the cavalier; of every style and 
sort of manhood. But he shall be man, 
That is the whole of it. God picks out 
these discarded peoples and plants them 
where, forgetting the old nationality, they 
merge into a new life. 

This new man will not be completed 
until the Asian also becomes a vital frac- 
tion of the unit. And, strange to say, in 
the dawn of our second century, but four 
hundred years after the discovery of the 
New World, from the other side of the 
Pacific, he rolls his waves upon our shores, 
The yellow scum of this tidal wave is 
very objectionable to some people’s preju- 
dices,—very. So was the Irish scum that 
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dashed upen our Eastern shore a genera- 
tion ago. Men of this origin first appear- 
ing in our streets and fields, asa body, were 
of the lowest type of civilized humanity. 
They were universally called ‘ Paddies,” 
as ignominious a name in the ear of so- 
ciety as “‘ niggers"’ is to-day. They were 
reckoned too low for any recognition, I 
remember once chaffing a young lady, 
daughter of my employer, on the possi- 
bility of her marrying an Irishman, .and 
the unspeakable contempt with which she 
received the suggestion. No appeal to 
the fact that Burke and Wellington and 
Moore were Irishmen, helped to restore 
me to her lost favor. ‘Lalla Rookh,” 
her favorite poem, might be written by an 
Irishman, but all she. knew. of that sort 
were ‘“Paddies.””. Now that word has 
disappeared from our language, and men 
of high social rank rejoice in the very 
names that then were a disgrace. 
_ This Mongolian flow is alike despised. 
Their cleanly features, dress; and man- 
ners, their sobriety, industry, economy, 
ingenuity, all these go for naught. We 
“go for’’ the heathen “Chinee.” Both 
the great political parties put hostility to 
them, and warfare upon them, into their 
centennial platforms. The one does it 
delicately but yet positively. The other, 
with greater aptitude in that direction, 
though bearing a name that signifies the 
absolute equality of all men, rushes 
straight over to their repressive, if not 
prohibitive, importation. The very men 
who control that party were themselves, 
in their fathers and mothers, out of the 
pale of society a generation ago, and 
could not have entered the land, if it 
had been left to a vote of the people. 
Still, despite these attempted barriers, 
Mongolians will come. Already in our 
Atlantic cities there are enough to demand 
the services of a missionary, while the 
Western mountains and shores are alive 
withthem. The Afric came against every 
effort to prevent him, and stays in spite of 
every effort toexpel him, So will the Asian 
come and stay,—perhaps, hereafter, in 
the better form of European emigration, 


with wives and children, but he will come. 
Vor. XXXVI.—34* 












We may seek by party resolution to drive 
back this wave of emigration, but it “s 
impossible. Nor is it desirable. They 
have qualities of quiet, system, patience, 
persistence, that our feverish, flighty peo- 
ple need. They will be the balance-wheel 
of American society. 

This, then, is God's Purpose for Amer- 
ica,—to make this great continent the 
mother of a new race in Chris. We 
may fight it down, by enslavement, by 
ostracism, by refusal to admit them to our 
shores. Nothing will avail. Who art thou 
that fightest against God? Nay, more, we 
may seek to dischristianize the land which 
was discovered in Christ, planted in Christ, 
built up to the day of its birth in Christ, 
and which has received its every blessing 
through his gift. This attempt, I am 
sorry to confess, may succeed. God does 
not compel us to serve him. He allows 
nations liberty as he ‘does individuals. 
If this nation wishes to reject the God 
of its fathers, the God that planted and 
edified it, there is no one that will pre- 
vent it. God did not prevent Israel go- 
ing over to the most abominable idola- 
tries in its worship of Baal, the God of 
Power, the pantheistic and free religious 
idol and idolatry of that time. - But they 
did not prevent God’s cutting them off 
and driving them into returnless bondage 
and banishment. Moses’s threats were 
as perfectly fulfilled as his promises. So 
God will not prevent our becoming a na- 
tion of Sabbath-breakers, of pantheists, 
of Spiritists, of rum-makers and rum- 
drinkers, of haters of our brother from 
Africa or China,—more than half the 
human race, of which we are an insig- 
nificant fraction. He will not compel us 
to put his name into the Constitution, to 
repress political Romanism by edict, or 
to prevent its mastery of the land. But 
he will see that the nation that thus vio- 
lates his laws shall perish. He will allow 
hatred, discord, envyings, strife, bitter- 
ness, malice, to spring up among us. 
He will allow the East to fight the West; 
the North, the South. He will allow 
overproduction to end in disaster as 
complete as if famine had possessed us. 
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He will, in a word, permit us to destroy 
ourselves. 

So has he wasted many an empire as 
proud and prosperous as our own, So 
has he allowed Italy to disappear for cent- 
uries, and Spain, the most gorgeous of 
kingdoms, to become the basest. So will 
he permit us to tear ourselves to pisces, 
and there shall be none to deliver. Tur- 
key invaded a torn, distracted, divided 
Christian kingdom, that had cast off God, 
and for five hundred years she has held 
the capital of the world in her sway. 
We, too, shall perish, if we, too, cast his 
words away from us. 

This Centennial era does not portend 
that evil. True, foes are within us, 
many and mighty, that seek unwittingly 
our national overthrow. But God is 
greater than our foes and fears. He 
raises up a standard and an army of his 
own. He has broken the chains from 
the necks of one-eighth of our popula- 
tion, against every interest, purpose, and 
power of party and man. The Church 


arrayed itself on the oppressor’s side. 


The Government avowed itself their act- 
ive and obedient servant. Trade spurns 
with sensitiveness extreme the reforma- 
tory call. Society sneers from its lofty 
perch on the low-lived movement, Yet 
over Church and State and society and 
trade sweeps the whelming tide. In 
the Church arise its valiant defenders, 
who suffer unto death for its destruction. 
In politics heroes appear who dare all for 
the great truth. In trade men stand 
forth who avow they sell goods and not 
principles, and in society the lordliest 
become allies of the lowliest, and the 
Tappans, Phillips, and other gentry, join 
the ignoble throng. The battle is set. 
Wealth, lordship, power, arms, go into 
the wasting strife for the perpetuation 
of ownership in human flesh, But down 
go fortunes, reputations, lives, every thing, 
in one fell swoop, that God's oppressed 
may go free, The Centennial opens on 
man free. 

But Alps rise behind Alps. Man is no 
longer merchandise, but he is not yet 
man. There are as heavy chains on the 





spirit as there were upon the body, His 
color is marked in his face, so that it is 
impossible for him to conceal it. A drop 
of it, even if it does not appear, and is 
known, drives him into the outer darkness, 
The party that liberates hesitates about 
accepting his brotherhood. It refuses to 
make no discriminations in schools, Jt 
refuses to forbid laws against intermar. 
riage. It puts him in regiments by him. 
self. It forbids his promotion in the 
army. It aids in rejecting him from the 
Senate house, because it fears that he 
will claim social as well as_ political 
rights. It refuses to protect him in these 
political rights, though it had secured in 
the Constitution the very power thus to 
protect him. It allows him to be shot 
by hundreds, to be driven from the polls 
by the thousands. It should have put, if 
needful, a million of soldiers at the polls 
to protect his national rights. It did not 
put a thousand. It only needed to say, 
‘His political rights shall be complete, 
or his enemy's shall be taken away.” It 
tampered, hesitated, declined to help its 
own allies. Were you in that dark land 
you would cry out: 


° * My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage.” 


Facts by the score, could be given of 
the horrible condition into which our in- 
difference has cast the best and in many 
places the only friends of the nation. 
How long shall women have hot sealing- 
wax dropped on their naked bodies, 
and massacres prevail? How long? 
Until we ourselves are cured of our un- 
christian and unbrotherly feelings. 

Our heart is not yet brotherly, though 
it is against his being made into mer- 
chandise. What has happened because 
of this timidity? No bracing air of hu- 
man rights blowing through the party 
cordage and filling out its sails, it wallows 
in the trough of the political sea. Bar- 
nacles, borers, every sort of devourer, 
get into ship and cargo, Corruption, 
ambition, every greed, seizes upon it, and 
the mighty organization once moving to 
victory, was almost moving to defeat, 
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Persons rejoicing in lack of principle, 
though once full of highest principle, 
who hate black man, brown man, and 
yellow man alike, who glory in slavery 
and secession, who despise the Sabbath 
and the Bible and the common-school, 
and the attempt to suppress the iniquity of 
the rum traffic by right legislation, whose 
jdeas and organization and history for 
the last forty years are utterly without 
high principle, utterly under the control 
of low motives,—such almost, if not alto- 
gether, get possession of the government. 

If they should succeed, farther oppres- 
sions will come. The man just emanci- 
pated will be brought close to the house 
of bondage; as the children of Israel, 
failing to enter Canaan when God carried 
them to its borders, were driven back 
close to the Egyptian frontier. They 
did not enter their old house of bond- 
age, and these, we hope, may not. But 
they will be oppressed in wages, in 
schools, in legal protections, in travel, in 
every wicked way. Yet, from this estate 
they will arise. Hardening the iron in 
the fierce fires makes it into steel. They 
shall come forth from their new captivity 
higher than ever before, no longer freed- 
men, but brothers beloved in the flesh 
and in the Lord. ‘They shall redeem us 
as we have them, and we shall be proud 
to own them brothers. 

So shall intemperance be fought down, 
If the power of Antichrist now embottled 
in whisky or lager goes over en masse tothe 
power that shall declare in favor of the 
traffic, if every drunkard and drunkard- 
maker join hand in hand to extirpate the 
glorious truth and duty of Prohibition, 
they will make that truth and duty so 
much the lovelier and the stronger. It will 
arise from all these overthrows triumph- 
ant over all its foes. 

So will the subtle and ceaseiess efforts 
to expel God from the common-schools 
in expelling his Word; to expel the Sab- 
bath from its throne, by denying its le- 
gal sanctity; to make this nation, born 
and nursed in Christianity, into a godless, 


churchless German beer-garden, where , 
sobriety and virtue are alike well-nigh | fill with proud and happy homes. And 








unknown, as the birth annals of Munich 
and Vienna and the older German cities 
painfully show,—even this active and 
aggressive anti-godliness shall be de- 
stroyed, possibly through its momentary 
success. Slavery would not have been 
so suddenly and swiftly annihilated, but 
for its dominion in the nation in the gag 
law, the decree of the Supreme Court, 
the declaration of the Secretary of State 
that it was the corner-stone of the na- 
tion, the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, the attempt to assassinate a State 
Senator, and at last to assassinate the 
nation. Such brief reign taught the peo- 
ple that it must be destroyed, root and 
branch, or it would destroy them ; and it 
was so destroyed. So these assaults on 
our accepted and nominally avowed 
Christianity in the school and the Sab- 
bath, will end in putting Christ, by regu- 
lar amendments, into the Constitution. 
So the boldness of whisky vendors and 
the subjection of our better States to their 
sway will make them attempt to be yet 
the supreme rulers in State and national 
legislatures. The people will be aroused 
by the arrogance of the rum _ power. 
Prohibition will arise from its earlier de- 
feats with State and national constitu- 
tions and sovereignty. Not the less cer- 
tain is the legal and ecclesiastical eman- 
cipation of woman from the long bond- 
age wherein she has been made to serve. 
Her exclusion from the polls is incon- 
sistent with Edenic impartiality and iden- 
tity, and the coming Eden shall restore 
the lost equality. America, which has 
unchained man, shall unchain woman 
also. Pulpit, bar, every profession shall 
open its doors to her admittance. Halls 
of legislature and seats of authority shall 
behold Deborah again among the judges. 

The future is ours. The alkali plains 
of the mountains Americo-Asians shall 
make into gardens, The burning savan- 
nahs cf the Gulf, Americo-Africs shall 
make to blossom abundantly with the 
white rose of cotton. The central North 
and West, European-Americans shall 
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all these threefold Americans shall no 
longer be Afric, Asian, or European, but 
simply and indistinguishably American. 
That is the American for America. This 
is the America for such an American. 
Let us look forward to that next Centen- 
nial, and behold the grand purpose of 
God still more gloriously advanced in all 
this land, and through this land in all 
the earth: the United States of Europe, 
then, perhaps, celebrating its semi-cen- 
tennial—perhaps a longer life ; the United 
States of Asia, under Christian teach- 
ings, becoming a united, intelligent, 
prosperous continent; the United States 
of Africa, even, solidifying into lovely 
life; while those of America, covering 
all her lands and seas, shall shine in 
the firmament of man, the very chiefest 
of his stars of glory; and all lands dwell- 
ing in brotherly love as one Christian 
State; Christ the object of universal ex- 
ternal devotion and unspeakable internal 
love; all vice restrained to private and 
narrow limits, and the people one peo- 
ple, whose God is the Lord. Then shall 
the lakes and rivers of America surpass 
in true glory even the extraordinary 
splendors of the Eastern central seas; 
for here shall be humanity perfected. 
Not the Christ that suffers, but the Christ 
that reigns. Mighty men and their bat- 
tles and their voyages and their sayings 
may still be Europe’s heir-loom; but 
America’s gifts shall be mankind per- 
fected. ‘The shores of every lake and 
the banks of every river, the glens of the 
hills, the prairies, and the mountains 
shall blossom with a realized manhood, 
That Eastern sea never saw that sight. 
The mighty man there was the mightier 
for the humiliation of his brother. The 
few were tyrants, the many were slaves. 
There was no State, no neighborhood 
of free, equal, fraternal men. A New 
England, a North-western hamlet of our 
pure primeval blood is infinitely supe- 
rior in these essentials of real humanity 
to all the grandeurs of Greece, Egypt, 
Rome, and Palestine. That coming 
America shall be this local loveliness 
every-where extended and perfected. 





The school open to every child, the shop 
and farm and store equally free to every 
youth, the Church the loving fellowship 
of every believer, the family interblended 
in affectionate equality, the lecture, con. 
cert, and library lifting all into corre. 
sponding culture; every home comely 
with outward and inward adornings; 
gardens and walks and trees and flowerg 
and lawns without; carpets and pictures 
and pianos and every comfort within, 
Such places besprinkling now the edges 
of our Mediterraneans, lining now our 
Rhines with true, domestic, peaceful cas- 
tles, shali then be multiplied universally, 
To-day seven-eighths of the habitations 
of the South are huts and cabins of pov- 
erty and degradation; three-fourths of 
the West are but a little removed from 
this condition; one-half of the East is 
slightly superior. Only in the West 
and East it is a transient and disap- 
pearing state, In the South it has been 
its permanent condition. Freedom has 
come in part, and its effect is seen in this 
blossoming into wood and brick, of 
comely structures; though even now 
there are scores of thousands of cabins 
not worth a score of dollars. Progress 
is impossible in such degradations, That 
is the state of all enslaved lands. 

Our coming centennial will see this 
changed. It is changing, and the fu- 
ture will give us the best of the present in 
still better form. How simple are these 
changes, yet how vital! So small things, 
seemingly, as gas and water and ice and 
sprinkled streets, and hard driveways and 
sidewalks (this last an American inven- 
tion, and not found yet but in few of the 
old cities of the Old World) and stoves 
and furnaces and eievators and refrigera- 
tors and sewing-machines and steel pens 
and steam-made tocth-picks, and a multi- 
tude of what you fancy trivialities, are evi- 
dences of our superior culture, almost as 
great as the railroad locomotive, steamer, 
and telegraph. Photography in colors; 
pneumatic freighting, if not traveling; 
cheap telegraphy, every man owning his 
own lines, or working those of the nation 
at a nominal cost; books equally cheap, 
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HE IV, the first French King ofthe | The measure adopted was only too effect- 
house of Bourbon, the not altogether | ual. In consequence of this terrible pro- 
unworthy son of Jeanne d’Albret,and de- | cedure, not less than five hundred thou- 
scendant of that mother of the French | sand Protestants, it is said, turned their 
Reformation, the beautiful Marguerite of | backs upon home and fatherland, and 
Valois, Queen of Navarre, Catholic though | took refuge in foreign countries. 

he was nominally, yet, by the celebrated The most of these refugees escaped to 
Edict of Nantes, secured to his loyal Prot- | Geneva, Holland, Germany, and England. 
estant subjects, full freedom of conscience, | Not a few of them, however, turned their 
and all political and religious rights, win- | faces toward the New World--our own 
ning thus the truly worthy honor, some- | America, standing, as yet, in desolate, 
times, and not unwarrantably, claimed | primeval grandeur, surrounded by her 
for him of being the first in modern times | lakes and forests, and waving to these 
to announce and to practically vindicate | victims of religious persecution abroad, 
the Christian doctrine of religious tolera- | her glad and royal welcome. 

tion. Louis XIV, however, that unmiti- One can not but ardently and pro- 
gated scourge of the seventeenth century, foundly admire such a majestic example 
fully intent on breaking the power of the of indomitable virtue, which, for the sake 
Protestant cause, and exterminating, if | of liberty of conscience and 

possible, the creed of the Huguenots, “Freedom to worship God,” 

having, first, in the use of a variety of | cheerfully accepted a sacrifice involving 
means, direct and indirect, greatly re- | not merely ‘the spoiling of their goods,”’ 
duced their number, resolved, at length, | but expatriation also, and long and peril- 
to take a step which should exterminate | ous voyages across unknown and inhos- 
or banish from his dominions the great | pitable seas, and all the trials incident to 
bulk of these hated heretics. Accord- | a life in an unbroken wilderness. By a 
ingly, in 1685, he published his infamous | slight compromise, and a very moderate 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, letting | degree of dissimulation, these exiles 
loose thus upon an inoffensive and unsus- | might have remained unmolested in the 
pecting population the trained and blood- | sunny glades of their childhood, beneath 
thirsty minions of the Romish hierarchy. | their own roof-tree; living and dying, 
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many of them, in the splendid halls of 
their ancestors. 

But no; they could die if necessary ; 
they could abandon their paternal acres, 
incur all the perils of the deep, and of a 
home among savages, and in the pathless 
wilderness; but they could not dissemble. 

Succeeding, but too well, in thus drain- 
ing his dominions of the very best blood 
of the land, Louis at length, with a view 
to arresting this disastrous exodus, and 
yet without, at the same time, withdraw- 
ing the hand of persecution, issued edicts 
imposing the severest penalties on all 
those who were found attempting to es- 
cape from the country. The more effect- 
ually to enforce these edicts, troops were 
quartered on Protestant districts, and bil- 
leted especially on such as were suspected 
of heresy. During this ‘dragooning”’ 
period, as it was called, twenty-two sol- 
diers were once quartered in the family 
of a widow in the province of Pericord. 
The latter, refusing to sign a prescribed 
form of abjuration, was instantly and 
pitilessly plundered of all she possessed. 
At length, and on the express condition 
that her four children should remain un- 
molested, she was induced to sign, obsti- 
nately persisting, however, in adding to her 
signature the words, ‘‘ compelled by fear.” 
This being considered virtually a breach 
of her promise, her children were straight- 
way apprehended, and confined in pris- 
ons orconvents. One of these, however, 
the eldest, a lad of eighteen years, named 
Amadeus, with a sagacity and resolution 
quite beyond his years, contrived to es- 
cape. Traveling on by-roads and along 
unfrequented thoroughfares, and much of 
the time under the friendly cover of night, 
after many ingenious and hair-breadth 
escapes, he succeeded in gaining the 
frontier, and embarking for Holland. 

At the last moment, however, as bad 
luck would have it, through some inad- 
vertence, he was suspected, and arrested 
as a fugitive. The governor of the 
province, before whom he was forthwith 
brought for trial, feeling not a little com- 
passion for the heroic young heretic, tried 
kindly to persuade him to abjure, as other- 





wise he must inevitably, under the circum. 
stances, be condemned for life to the gal. 
leys. The youngster, however, determined 
to endure even the galleys or death, 
rather than renounce his faith. Severaj 
priests interposed, using every argument 
to convert him, offering brib’s withal- 
one going so far as to offer to procure ae 
advantageous alliance for him, assuring 
him that he knew of a beautiful lady, 
with an ample fortune, who would accept 
him as a husband as soon as ever he had 
proved himself to be a truly converted son 
of the Church. Thecaptive and money. 
less youth, not thus to be bought or ca- 
joled, proudly spurned the proffer of 
liberty and emolument onany such condi- 
tions, and heroically confronted the hard- 
ships and privations he knew only too 
well his refusal must involve, 

He was now manacled, clad in the 
convict’s garb, and required with others 
to take up his long and wearisome march 
to the sea. By night he lodged in noi- 
some dungeons; by day he was com- 
pelled continually to associate with the 
most abandoned and degraded. Witha 
chain about his neck and with bruised 
and bleeding feet, abjectly subject to the 
beck of the most brutal and tyrannical 
keepers, our young Amadeus, and all for 
the sake of a good conscience, under- 
takes his long and painful pilgrimage to 
the galleys. 

In consideration of its largely secular 
origin, the spirit and energy, the heroic, 
indomitable self-denial, with which the 
reformers, for the most part, maintained 
their cause, was certainly very remarka- 
ble. The devotion especially of these 
Huguenots, reminding us of the no less 
invincible prowess of the Protestant 
Netherlanders, and of the Scotch Cove- 
nanters,—a devotion, as we have seen, 
descending even to the children,—gives 
evidence, truly, of having been disinter- 
ested and conscientious to an extent sel- 
dom, if ever, surpassed. Pains and pen- 
alties were laughed to scorn; dungeons, 
tortures, expatriation, and exile were 
cheerfully welcomed rather than falsify 
their word, or dishonor their cause. Even 
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in the case of those of tender years, the 
world seemed all too poor to tempt them 
for 2 moment to purchase immunity from 
suffering by compromise with or submis- 
sion to the man of sin, 

Our young friend Amadeus, meantime, 
was now subjected to yet one more trial of 
his faith,—a trial, more bitter, more cruel, 
if possible, than any as yet presented. 
He had been assailed on the side of rea- 
son, and of covetousness, of conscience, 
patriotism, and religion. He is now to 


be assailed on the most vulnerable of all. 


sides,—that of the heart. 

Benefactions, from time to time, were 
quite freely bestowed upon the wretched 
prisoners, with whom he was there com- 
pelled to associate, by the compassionate 
inhabitants of the several cities through 
which they passed; and as, by virtue of 
his fine features and noble bearing, 
Amadeus presented a commanding and 
noticeable figure, he naturally attracted 
extraordinary attention, and won the ad- 
miring regard of all who beheld him. 
Women, true to the generous instincts of 
their natures, especially regarded him 
with a tender interest, and were not slow, 
in many instances, to manifest on his be- 
half the deepest and sincerest sympathy. 
At one place, in particular, a beautiful 
young girl approached him, and, learn- 
ing that his only crime was heresy, ten- 
dered him, with every evidence of the 
most earnest and affectionate esteem, a 
rosary with a crucifix attached. The 
young man, moved by this simple and 
manifestly unaffected demonstration of 
regard, would gladly have accepted this 
gift as a token from the tender-hearted 
maiden; but fearing lest the act would 
be construed as a sign of concession or 
submission touching the matter of his 
faith, he heroically declined it, yet with 
many and very fervent expressions of 
gratitude for this manifestation of the 
young lady's kindness. That evening, 
this same young woman again sought 
the prison of the young Huguenot, this 
time bringing, with her a priest, declaring 
that her object was the conversion of this 
beautiful but obstinate heretic. 








“Once, during this interview,” said 
Amadeus, “I became faint from the 
stress and urgency of my emotions, and 
I was upon the very point of yielding. I 
pressed the soft and delicate hand I held 
to my lips. Again and again I tried to 
release it. I could not.’’ The priest, 
seeing in this a yielding spirit, and seiz- 
ing on this moment of supreme weak- 
ness as his golden opportunity, eagerly 
whispered in the young man's ear, ‘‘ Re- 
nounce your heresy, and embrace the 
true religion, and that hand is yours for 
all eternity.’’ It was indeed a crucial 
moment, yet God gave him the fortitude 
and firmness still to adhere to his prin- 
ciples. ‘For eternity?’ he murmured. 
“No,” he exclaimed, with new and re- 
viving resolution; ‘‘no, it might be mine 
for this life, but an eternity of misery 
would be the price I would pay for this 
gift. No, let me die, if necessary, a 
galley-slave ; at peace with my own con- 
science and my God, rather than pur- 
chase either liberty or love at such a 
price.” 

The beautiful vision has passed away. 
The severest of all temptations has been 
encountered and a victory won, And 
yet, when Amadeus found himself at 
length all alone once more, as he heard 
the prison door closing sullenly on him 
for the night, and, as, especially, he fully 
realized that that sweet, sorrowful face 
that a moment since was beaming so 
tenderly and lovingly upon him, was 
now gone from him forever, he sank 
down and wept in very bitterness. At 
length his agony yielded to calmness, to 
peaceful slumber, to dreams—whether 
waking or sleeping he knew not. He 
thought he was dying. ‘‘ God save me,” 
he cried. Angels, as he thought, came 
to conduct him to the realms of bliss. 
And now, strangely, yet how blessedly ! 
brightest and serenest of them all shone 
the face of the sweet Catholic girl, to 
whom he had just bidden a last and tear- 
ful adieu. Her presence dispersed all 
his gloom,’ and instantly made his 
prison walls glow with heavenly light. 
Approaching his hard, uncomfortable 
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couch, she seemed to bend over him, and, 
raising the hand he had just forever re- 
signed, in a voice.so soft and silvery she 
said: ‘‘ This, though lost for time, yet by 
your fidelity, you have now won for 
eternity.” 

Amadeus never knew what became of 
this bright angel of his dreams,—this 
simple-hearted, beautiful creature, that, 
in all sincerity had sought his conversion ; 
and who, while ‘thus earnestly seeking 
his redemption, at once, as she imagined, 
from temporal and spiritual bondage, 
actually did capture his heart, though she 
could not yet seduce him from his in- 
tegrity, or prevail upon him for a price to 
betray the Lord that bought him. Often, 


however, during the subsequent long 
and dreary years of his captivity, by 
night and by day, when chained to 
his galley-oar, bending beneath the bur- | 





i 
dens of his wearisome toil, or groaning 
under the cruelties of hard-hearted task. 
masters, the ardent, noble-minded youth 
seemed to behold that same beautify] 
vision, and to hear again that same sweet 
voice saying: ‘‘ Lost for time, but won 
Sor eternity.” 

Through the intercession of Queen 
Anne, of England, liberty and pardon 
were granted to a certain number of 
Protestant galley-slaves, on condition of 
their quitting the kingdom at their own 
expense. Amadeus was among the num- 
ber thus released. He had been a pris- 
oner for seven years. By the aid of the 
charitable, he, with others, was enabled 
to reach Geneva, where all were received 
amid many demonstrations of joy, and 
where this interesting, valiant young Hu- 
guenot is finally lost to our view. 

R. H. Howarp. 





LITERARY CHEATS AND MYSTERIES. 


CURIOUS chapter in literary his- 
tory relates to willful falsification, 
wayward deception, misconception of an 
author’s identity and meaning,-—one or 
all of these according to circumstances. 
Sometimes a writer claims as his own a 
production that proceeded wholly or in 
part from ano’er brain. Sometimes an 
author has professed to make a journey 
to a distant and little-known region, and 
has published a description of it, due 
wholly to his own invention, or amplified 
by bits taken without acknowledgment 
from cther books. Many instances are 
on record in which a writer assumed a 
name that did not belong to him; while 
still more numerous are those wherein an 
author, for reasons sufficient in them- 
selves, leaves just so much mystery as to 
give rise to a wide range of conjecture. 
About the middle of the last century, 
one Mr. Lauder startled the literary world 
by the publication of a circular in which 





he accused Milton of having borrowed 
from a previous author some of the ver- 
sified materials for ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It 
was easy to accuse a man who had been 
dead three-quarters of a century; never 
theless, Milton's reputation stood too high 
to permit this charge to be passed over 
in silence. Lauder named the author, 
and quoted passages strikingly like some 
of those in the great English epic. Dr, 
Douglas took the matter up. He ob- 
tained a copy of the work, with some dif- 
ficulty, and went through it line by line, 
without finding any such passages as the 
accuser had professed to quote. What 
he did find was this,—that one Hogens 
had translated “ Paradise Lost” into 
Latin, 1690; that Lauder had taken eight 
lines from this translation, and stated 
that he had found them in the works of 
Staphornius, a Dutch poet and divine. 
Meanwhile, not knowing what Douglas 
was doing, Lauder obtained subscriptions 
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for a new edition of Hogens’s poems, or 
that part of them which contained the 
passage supposed to incriminate Milton. 
When the work was actually printed, the 
result of Dr. Douglas’s examination was 
made public. The publishers insisted that 
Lauder should place in their hands the 
yeritable book from which his excerpts 
had been made. He then confessed 
that the whole affair was an invention, 
The publishers issued a small edition of 
the work, but inserted this prefatory note 
in each copy: “As this man has been 
guilty of such a wicked imposition on 
us and the public, and is capable of so 
daring an avowal of it, we declare that 
we will have no further intercourse with 
him; and we now sell his book only as 
a curiosity of fraud and interpolation.” 
Dr. Johnson, before the cheat was dis- 
covered, had so far been imposed upon 
as to furnish a preface and postscript to 
the work. Lauder endeavored to ward 
off public censure by giving first one 
motive, then another, for his conduct. 
He fell into obscurity, and died in great 
poverty about twenty years afterward. 
Book-buyers were invited, in 1704, to 
purchase a “ History and Description of 
the Island of Formosa," by George Psal- 
manazar, a Christianized native of i:=t 
country. The work made a great stir. 
It was vividly written; the details were 
minute; and numerous engravings de- 
picted the houses, vehicles, shipping, etc., 
of the Formosans. There next appeared 
“Dialogues between a Japanese and a 
Formosan,” concerning religious matters ; 
together with a grammar of the Formosan 
language, a vocabulary for the use of 
strangers visiting that beautiful island, 
and a series of translations of prayers 
and short sentences. The reading pub- 
lic were greatly interested in learning so 
much concerning a remote region until 
then little known except by name. A. 
few better informed men suspected that 
all was not genuine. George Psalmana- 
zar mixed openly in society, and bore 
with great ability the questionings and 
cross-questionings to which he was sub- 
jected. After two English editions and 








two or three foreign translations of his 
principal work had appeared, the bubble 
burst; conscience pricked him, and he 
confessed that he had been deluding the 
public. Full particulars of his life were 
never obtained, nor was his real name 
known; but it was accepted as proba- 
ble, from facts one by one ascertained, 
that he was a native of Switzerland; 
that he had great natural abilities, and 
had received a good education; that for 
some years he led the life of a vagabond 
adventurer, living by various impostures 
in several parts of Europe. His For- 
mosa fraud was known to and encour- 
aged by an army chaplain in Hclland, 
who brought him to England, and ob- 
tained for him those high recommenda- 
tions which so advanced his schemes, 
His ‘‘last will and testament"’ contained 
expressions of deep contrition for the 
reckless and dishonest conduct of his 
early years, 

In 1760 a small work was published, 
purporting to be a translation into En- 
glish of a Gaelic poem, written by Ossian 
in the third century ; and these were fol- 
lowed by a few other specimens soon aft- 
erwards. They excited great interest in 
Scotland, on account of their alleged an- 
tiquity; and the translator and editor, 
James Macpherson, a Highland school- 
master, acquired notoriety. Critics, how- 
ever, especially critics conversant with 
the Gaelic language, suspected that all 
was not as it should be. Macpherson 
had obtained the good opinion and aid 
of Home, the author of ‘‘ Douglas,”’ and 
had been assisted with funds to enable 
him to travel about the Highlands, as a 
means of collecting specimens of early 
Gaelic poetry. What he had published 
had been translated from his English 
into French, Italian, Danish, and Polish; 
and ‘Ossian’s poems” began to take a 
place in European litcraiure. It was, 
therefore, desirable to settle whether 
they were authentic or not. The Fac- 
ulty of Advocates sent him on another 
tour to collect further specimens ; he ap- 
parently reaped a rich harvest, but no- 
body could tell where he found what he 
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pretended to find,—ancient Ossianic man- 
uscripts. Lord Kames, Sir John Sinclair, 
with the poets Blair and Gray, con- 
tended for the authenticity of the publi- 
cations ; while Dr. Johnson, David Hume, 
Malcolm Laing, and Pinkerton more 
or less openly accused Macpherson of 
deception, in having written English 
poems, and palming them off as trans- 
lations from very old Gaelic. As Mac- 
pherson scorned, or at any rate refused, 
to reply to any accusations against him, 
the controversy went on without his as- 
sistance. About twenty years afterwards, 
Mr. Shaw, author of a Gaelic dictionary 
and grammar, published a vigorous on- 
slaught on the Ossian poems; declaring 
that internal evidence showed them to 


be modern instead of ancient; and point- ° 


ing to the fact that Macpherson had 
never publicly shown the old manu- 
scripts which he professed to have dis- 
covered. Malcolm Laing, an historian 
of Scotland, adverted to inconsistencies 
and even impossibilities in the alleged 
poems. Wishing to set at rest a question 
naturally so interesting to Scottish men 
of letters, the Highland Society, in 1804, 
drew up a series of questions, printed 
them in circulars, and sent these circu- 
lars to every part of the Highlands and 
islands of Scotland. They asked whether 
any persons had ever heard any poems, 
long or short, in Gaelic, attributed to 
Ossian; and whether they could repeat 
what they had heard. Slowly did the 
replies come in, and the members of 
the Society were unwilling to come to 
an unfavorable decision on the subject. 
Though the controversy has of late been 
again raised, Scotland has arrived at a 
pretty unanimous verdict that the poems 
published by Macpherson are a cento, or 
patchwork, partly fictitious (that is, writ- 
ten by himself), and partly copies or 
adaptations of poetry orally current in 
the Highlands. 

We must not call the “Letters of Ju- 
nius’’ a deception; the writer merely 
wished to keep secret his own identity, 
but left the world to conjecture at leisure 
as to who he might be,—the name of 





“Junius’’ being a fanciful one. A lit. 
erary conundrum were these “letters,” 
and such they still remain. They were 
published a little over a century ago, be- 
tween 1769 and 1772, and produced 
amazing excitement in England by their 
brilliant satire, scathing denunciation, 
and polish of style. More than forty 
theories have been put forward concern- 
ing the name of the author. The bal- 
ance of opinion has long tended owards 
Sir Philip Francis; but the matter is not 
even now settled. 

For reasons which seemed to him suffi- 
cient, Scott concealed for many years 
the authorship of the Waverley novels 
and romances. He did not make the 
truth known until the curiosity of the en- 
tire reading public had been raised to a 
feverish height. If at any time he were 
asked pvint-blank whether he was the 
author, a few twinges of conscience may 
have troubled him at the necessity or 
temptation to tell an untruth on the sub- 
ject; but this is an annoyance likely to 
befall any great writer who maintains the 
anonymous for a series of years. 

Thomas Chatterton, who in one sense 
lived a long life before he was eighteen 
years old, was one of the most extraor- 
dinary literary deceivers on record. Born 
at Bristol, in 1752, he was taught a small 
routine of knowledge at a parish school, 
and then belonged to the Colston School 
from his eighth to his fifteenth year; aft- 
erwards he led the life of a drudge in an 
attorney's office. Antiquities, especially 
of an artistic or poetical kind, were the 
special objects of his liking; and in this 
direction he manifested at once his ge- 
nius and his fraud. In 1768 a new 
bridge was opened at Bristol; and there 
appeared, in Felix Farley's Fournal, a 
translation of an ancient manuscript, 
under the title: ‘A Description of the 
Fryars Passing Over the Old Bridge.” 
The antique phraseology and the vivid- 
ness of the description attracted general 
attention; but the whole affair was the 
product of Chatterton’s own brain, al- 
though he indulged in plentiful lying 
when pressed for an explanation. This 
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first deception marked his sixteenth year; 
and the remaining two years of his brief 
career may be characterized as one con- 
tinued falsification. He handed to a 
Bristol tradesman a pedigree, tracing his 
ancestors back to the Norman times, and 
claiming to the astonished shop-keeper 
relationship with many a noble and 
knightly personage in past ages. He 
produced the “Bristow Tragedy,”” and 
other poems, declaring them to have 
been written by one Rowley, a priest of 
the fifteenth century. He brought for- 
ward some old parchments, descriptive 
of the principal churches and chapels in 
Bristol; they were wholly his own pro- 
duction; but by discoloring them with 
smoke and ocher, and imitating old 
writing, he completely deceived Mr. Bar- 
rett, who was at that time writing a his- 
tory of the city. He wrote to Horace 
Walpole, inclosing pieces of ancient 
writing, purporting to be biographical 
sketches of Bristol painters, scarcely, if 
at all, known to the public, and offering 
to place in his hands a large collection 
of such papers. Walpole, who was at 
that time preparing his ‘‘Anecdotes of 
Painters,”’ entered upon the subject with 
great interest; but his critical judgment 
soon detected the fraud, and he shook 
off the impostor. Some London book- 
sellers made Chatterton an offer which 
tempted him to come to the metropolis, 
where he was chiefly employed in writing 
satirical party articles. The attention 
they attracted gratified his enormous 
self-conceit; and in a wild burst of ex- 
citement he said to a friend that he 
hoped, ‘‘by the blessing of God, very 
soon to be sent prisoner to the Tower, 
which will make my fortune.” The 
“mad genius,’ as he was called, had 
long brooded on suicide; and he put it 
into effect at a squalid lodging in Brook 
Street, Holborn, and did not live to see 
his eighteenth year. 

Another of these strange palterings 
with truth is known as the ‘Ireland 
Shakespeare forgeries,” a publication 
that scandalized all literary men who 
possessed any reverence fortruth. Sam- 





uel William Henry Ireland, born in 1779, 
was the son of an engraver, respectably, 
though not eminently known in his pro- 
fession. The father’s love for relics and 
memorials connected in any way with 
great men was the bait that tempted the 
son into dishonesty. The two visited 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1795, with the main 
purpose, on the part of the senior, of 
bringing out a description illustrated by 
his sketches and engravings. Young 
Ireland, who had been articled to a con- 
veyancer, after their return, told his 
father that he had accidentally found, 
among some law-papers, an old, time- 
worn deed or lease containing Shakes- 
peare’s autograph. The father, over- 
joyed at such a find, urged him to search 
for further memorials of the great poet. 
An unfortunate request, as the result 
speedily showed. Young Ireland pre- 
tended to find one curiosity after another, 
until enough had been collected to form 
a volume. 

He soon after caused it to be noised 
akroad that one of the flewly found 
treasures was a tragedy by Shakespeare, 
bearing the title of ‘‘ Vortigern,”’ but that 
he would not publish it until it had been 
acted at one of the principal theaters. 
Sheridan, though not without misgivings 
as to the quality of this dramatic compo- 
sition, fell into the trap, and gave a con- 
siderable sum for the copyright. ‘rhn 
Kemble undertook: the principal char- 
acter; and, public curiosity being excited, 
there was an immense house. The au- 
dience waited and waited for touches of 
Shakespeare's genius, but waited in vain ; 
for the piece was one of the baldest and 
most inane. The curtain fell amid a 
storm of hisses, and “‘ Vortigern " at once 
disappeared. Meanwhile, Malone and 
other critics had disputed the authen- 
ticity of the so-called Shakespeare dis- 
coveries generally. The too credulous 
father, rendered uneasy by these things, 
insisted on the son giving full particulars 
of the when, the where, and the how of 
his findings. Ireland then made a clean 
breast of it, and confessed that they were 
all mere inventions. 
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THE CALIPH HAROUN-AL-RASCHID, 


OW many of our readers have got 

their first notions of the sovereigns 
of the East from the graphic picture 
drawn in the Arabian Nights’ tales, of 
the eccentric adventures of Haroun-al- 
Raschid? And yet he was, for the age 
in which he reigned, a remarkable and 
a great man,—greater than many Eu- 
ropean sovereigns whose names have 
rung from end to end of the world. To 
learn somewhat of his history may not 
be uninteresting to many whose ideas 
regarding him are perchance confined to 
some dreamy recollections of having 
read of an Eastern monarch of that 
name, who was given to wandering about 
the streets at night in disguise, with his 
vizier Giafar, and getting into all sorts 
of strange adventures, which generally 
ended in his being told divers very re- 
markable tales. 

Haroun-al*Raschid, or ‘Aaron the 
Just,"’ was the fifth monarch of the dy- 
nasty of the Abassides, and reigned over 
the Saracens between the years 786 and 
809, A. D. His father, Mahadi, at his 
death bequeathed the caliphate, which 
extended over the greater part of the 
East, to his eldest son, Hadi, upon the 
condition that after his death the scepter 
should descend to Haroun, instead of 
being assumed in the hereditary order 
of succession. Haroun suffered greatly 
from the tyrannical disposition of his 
brother, who hated him on account of the 
injunction of his father, which compelled 
him to regard Haroun as the natural 
enemy of his son. To escape from 
this tyranny, Haroun offered a vow to 
heaven that, if he were allowed to live 
and obtain possession of the throne, he 
would perform a pilgrimage to Mecca on 
foot. And this self-imposed punishment 
he did not hesitate to inflict on himself, 
when the death of his brother placed the 
supreme power in his hands. He was 
the last monarch of the East by whom 
such a pilgrimage was undertaken. 





It is related of Haroun that his father, 
when dying, bequeathed him a ring of 
great value, containing a ruby of match- 
less beauty, as a token of his right to the 
succession. Of this ring his brother 
longed to possess himself, that his son, 
after his own death, might produce it, 
and by virtue of it demand the crown, 
With this wicked purpose he sent an 
armed soldier of his guard to waylay Ha- 
roun, who attacked him one day in a sol- 
itary spot on the banks of the Tigris, 
and threatened to take his life if he did 
not surrender the ring. Haroun knew 
from whom the soldier came, and, de- 
termining that his brother should never 
get what he sought, he flung the ring 
into the river. The soldier returned to 
the discomfited caliph, and announced 
to him what his brother had done. The 
caliph immediately sent men to search 
for the ring at the spot where Haroun, 
according to the soldier’s tale, had cast it 
in; but all in vain—the ring was not to 
be found. 

Years passed away, and the caliph 
died. His son, Giafar, raised a large 
faction of his friends and followers, and 
endeavored to contest the crown with 
Haroun, who was not slow in making 
every preparation to resist him. Itso — 
happened that his forces were encamped 
by the Tigris, and Haroun, wandering 
forth one morning, came suddenly to the 
spot where, many years before, he had 
buried in the depths of the river the gift 
of his departed father. He immediately 
ordered some of the followers of his 
camp to dive into the river and bring 
him up whatever they found there. They 
did so, and after a few seconds returned 
to the bank and presented the prince 
with the long-lost ring! This circum- 
stance was instantly hailed as a signal 
of divine interposition ; the story spread 
far and wide; several of the warmest 
partisans of Giafar came over to the side 
which they believed a special sign from 
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heaven had marked as the just one; and 
the result was that Giafar gave up the 
contest, and quietly allowed Haroun to 
assume that position for which the deeds 
of his after life showed that he was pre- 
eminently qualified. 

Before Haroun ascended the throne, 
his name had been rendered famous by 
his achievements as a leader of his 
father's armies against the Greeks. When 
caliph, he invaded their empire in per- 
son, and compelled Nicephorus, the 
Greek monarch, to pay his caliphate a 
yearly tribute. Nicephorus, on the death 
of his mother, Irene, whom Haroun had 
conquered, refused to pay any tribute to 
the Saracen empire. An immediate de- 
mand was made by Haroun that the 
tribute should be instantly paid. He 
was answered by a messenger from Ni- 
cephorus, who laid at his feet a bundle 
of Grecian swords, declaring that to be 
the only answer his master would give. 
Haroun made no verbal reply; he rose 
from his seat, fixed the swords erect in 
the earth, drew his cimeter, and at one 
stroke shivered every one of them. The 
messenger bore to his master this signifi- 
cant reply; and not long after the terri- 
tories of Nicephorus were laid waste by 
Haroun, at the head of an immense 
army, and the haughty Grecian monarch 
was forced to become again a tributary 
tothe Saracen. Does not this anecdote 
remind the classic reader of the story 
told of Tarquin, and his equally signifi- 
cant answer to the questions of his son? 

Haroun became the friend and polit- 
ical ally of Charlemagne, a man to whose 
character his own bore no slight resem- 
blance. The caliph was the friend and 
supporter of learning, in an age of the 
most degraded ignorance. It was un- 
der his encouragement that the produc- 
tions of the Grecian poets were intro- 
duced to the people of Arabia in their 
own language,—a task which, be it re- 
membered, had not at that time been ac- 
complished in any country of Europe. 

Haroun was in general a mild and just 
law-giver ; but absolute power is a dan- 
gerous gift in the hands of any man, and 








despotism rarely fails to warp the mind 
and corrupt the heart of evei: the most 
humane and enlightened. 

The most unfortunate stain on the 
character of Haroun was the fate of his 
grand vizier Giafar,—a personage scarcely 
less celebrated than himself. Giafar had 
offended the pride of his master by es- 
pousing the caliph’s favorite sister, 
Abassa; and Haroun, in his unseemly 
rage, commanded that not only Giafar, 
but his father and three brothers, should 
suffer death in consequence. He or- 
dered one of his officers, named Jasser, 
to bring him the vizier’s head. The com- 
mand was abruptly announced to the un- 
fortunate minister, who, knowing the 
caprice of Eastern despots, without show- 
ing any emotion, said: “Perhaps the 
caliph is heated with wine; go back and 
tell him you have executed his order. 
If he be sorry for it, I shall be still alive; 
if not, my head is always ready.” 

Jasser being by no means content with 
this expedient, the vizier accompanied 
him to the door of Haroun’s apartment 
and said: ‘‘Go in and tell him you have 
brought my head and left it at the door.” 

Jasser consented. He delivered his 
message; the caliph speaks: “ Bring it 
before me.”’ 

Giafar prepares and the head is struck 
off. No sooner does the caliph see it 
than he says to Jasser, ‘‘ Call hither such 
and such an one.” 

The man obeys, and the persons ar- 
rive. 

‘*Cut off,’’ said Haroun, ‘‘the head of 
this man; for the murder of Giafar is not 
to be suffered in my presence.” 

The father and the three sons, all ex- 
cellent men, and in great power, were 
thrown into prison and perished mis- 
erably. 

This is a sad story, and shows what 
the unbridled passions of the human 
heart are capable of when suffered to 
gain the ascendency. Giafar, thus wan- 
tonly sacrificed to the caliph’s pride and 
cruelty, had enjoyed his highest favor for 
twenty years, and had been his constant 
companion, adviser, and friend; while 
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the four who perished with him were in- 
nocent of the slightest participation in 
the offense which had been so sternly 
punished in the person of the hapless 
vizier. More than that, Haroun avenged 
the remorse which he could not but feel, 
on the innocent slave who had done 
no more than obey his will. And yet, 
in the long line of Eastern monarchs, 
one of the most liberal and enlightened 
was Haroun-al-Raschid! 

It is narrated of him that, on one occa- 
sion, his eldest son, who after him in- 
herited the throne, came to him and 
violently demanded justice against a 
courtier who had dared to traduce and 
calumniate the prince's mother in the 
hearing of many by-standers. Haroun 
inquired what kind of “ justice’ the 
prince required. 

The answer was: “ Vengeance—his 
life!" 

“Go,” said the caliph; “learn that 
any man may demand vengeance for an 
offense; to pardon it is the only revenge 
worthy of a prince such as you are.” 

This species of retaliation did not suit 
the inclination of the prince; he still in- 
dignantly called for some severe meas- 
ure of justice against the offender. 

*“‘ Be it so,” said Haroun; “if nothing 
but absolute vengeance can satisfy your 
anger, go and be revenged. Call around 
you the men who listened to the offend- 
er’s calumnies, and in their presence 
speak of his mother in the same terms 
as he has spoken of yours. This is the 
punishment I decree for him.” 


Whether the prince was perfectly sat- 


isfied with this sentence or not, the 
chronicler omits to tell. 

Insurrections in different parts of the 
caliphate occasionally compelled Haroun 
to have recourse to his military power 
to repress them. During one of these 
outbreaks, he was one day marching at 
the head of a large army through one of 
the disturbed provinces. The army hap- 


pening to halt, a woman came out from 
one of the huts near them, threw herself 
at Haroun's feet, and demanded repara- 
tion for some injuries which had been 








done to her property by the Saracenic 
soldiery. Eastern princes had but vague 
ideas of the rights of property, so that 
this demand took Haroun rather by sur- 
prise. 

*“Woman,”’ said he, “‘is it not written 
in the Koran, ‘ When princes march in 
arms through a country they desolate 
it??"”’ This, probably, appeared, to Ha- 
roun to be calculated to settle the ques- 
tion. The woman promptly replied: 
‘‘In the same book I have read these 
words, ‘The houses of princes shall be 
desolate because of the injustice they 
commit.’ ”’ 

Haroun was conquered; and he had 
the generosity to acknowledge it, and to 
order that immediate reparation should 
be made to the woman for the injuries 
she had sustained from the rapacity of 
his soldiers. 

It was during the reign of Haroun-al- 
Raschid that art and science were first 
the objects of royal patronage in Ara- 
bia,—a country which his talents elevated 
to a very high degree of civilization, 
from the state of semi-barbarism in 
which he found it. It was remarked of 
him that, whenever he built a mosque, he 
never failed to build a school in addition 
to it; and a favorite though question- 
able maxim of his was, that religion is 
the offspring of education. Like all 
great monarchs, his love of learning was 
only equaled by his respect for its vo- 
taries; and many a ruler of this enlight- 
ened nineteenth century might take a 
lesson from the conduct of the Mo- 
hammedan caliph in his treatment of 
the humble worshipers of genius and 
knowledge. He lived in rude, uncivil- 
ized days; yet while he reigned, genius 
was never left to starve, or learning to 
beg at the doors of the great. He was 
unskilled in the secrets of philosophy 
and the doctrines of political economy; 
but he strove for the education of his 
people, and knew not the modern sys- 
tem that allows men to grow up in igno- 
rance and vice, while it punishes them 
for not being educated and virtuous, 

A great warrior, a patron of learning 
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in general, a moderate and wise law- 
giver, it is not wonderful that amongst 
his people his name should be even yet 
revered, and the title bestowed on him 
should be that of Zhe Fust. Though 
a strict Moslem he was no persecutor of 
other religions. At the head of one of 
the universities which he established was 
a Christian. Jews and Christians were 
alike appointed to places in his govern- 
ment, and learned men of whatever na- 
tion or faith were welcomed at his court. 

Haroun-al-Raschid died in 809 A. D. 
He may be said to have fallen a victim 
to one of the ignorant superstitions of 
the age. One night, when on the eve of 
a military excursion to Khorassan, a Per- 
sian province then in a state of revolt, 
Haroun dreamed that he saw a naked 
hand and arm raised in the air above his 
head, the hand holding a lump of red 
earth, and that he heard at the same 
time an unearthly voice exclaim, ‘ Be- 
hold the earth that shall serve as the last 
resting-place of Haroun-al-Raschid.”” It 
seemed to him that he gathered courage 
enough to ask from what territory that 
earth had been taken, and the same 
awful voice replied, ‘‘From the land of 
Thous.” 

Haroun awoke, filled with superstitious 
horror; and from that moment an over- 
powering melancholy stole over him, 
under which his health and spirits sank. 
His physician, a Christian by religion, 
strove to cheer him. He spoke to him 
of the folly of yielding to a mere vision 
of sleep, and exhorted him to continue 
his expedition. Haroun made an effort 
to rally, and continued the journey until 
they arrived at a small town near Kho- 
rassan, where a slight illness seized 








him, and he determined to rest for a 
night. 

While preparations were being made 
for his reception in the town, he care- 
lessly inquired its name. With blanched 
cheek and quickening pulse he heard 
that it was the town of Thous! After a 
few moments, however, he recovered his 
wonted composure, and, turning to his 
physician, calmly remarked that it was 
the place he had heard of in his dream. 
Then, betraying no outward emotion, he 
ordered his attendant to go and bring 
him a handful of earth from outside the 
town. The man obeyed, and presently 
returned with the earth. His arm was 
bare, and, fearing to soil the monarch's 
robes, he raised his hand and arm high 
over Haroun’s head. The caliph gave 
a cry of surprise. ‘ Behold!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘the very hand and arm I saw 
in my dream. This, then, is the spot 
destined for my grave!” 

Three days after this singular incident 
he expired, and was entombed on the 
spot, which a supernatural visitation, as 
he probably erroneously believed, had 
marked out to receive his mortal remains, 

Thus died Haroun-al-Raschid, with all 
his faults, the greatest of Eastern sov- 
ereigns,—a man the most remarkable of 
any whom the history of his time has 
commemorated. His name is familiar 
to all; yet his real character and history 
are but little known, save from the 
doubtful records of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
But for these tales, his very name, to the 
million, might be a thing unheard of; 
and the fame of the monarch here, as in: 
many other instances, has received na 
slender support from the pen and the 
tongue of the story-teller. 
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HEN Horace intimated that the 
orator is so born, hecreated a maxim 
often hurtfully misunderstood. It is un- 
true that the orator is made by imitation ; 
for in this alone the artist, of whatever 
order, differs from the workman, that the 
one is slavishly obedient to a pattern, 
while the other follows an ideal, upon the 
lofty purity of which, as much as upon 
the care with which it is wrought out, his 
artistic power depends. Education does 
not build the orator. True, education 
must partly furnish the means by which 
the ideal can be perfected, and- must 
provide some of its component parts. 
Nothing better than the spider finds in 
himself the materials for his web. But 
he who, through copying a model and 
instructing the brain, hopes to attain to 
oratory, will ever be like him who would 
endeavor to destroy the confronting ram- 
part by the cannon-ball cast with the 
puny strength of his own arm. As well 
might a sculptor hope, with block and 
chisel, to fashion a living man, as by 
such mechanical means to construct ora- 
tory. Oratory isalivingthing. Her par- 
ents are the spirit of the age and the 
divine afflatus. Her birthplace is the 
soul of man. The orator is the organ 
of the time; he speaks not his own lan- 
guage; not so much creates as obeys the 
spirit of the age. By an unconscious in- 
stinct, the mind, in the action of its pow- 
ers, adapts itself to the number and 
complexion of the other minds with 
which it is to enter into communion or 
conflict. As the voice falls into the key 
suited to the space to be filled, the mind, 
in the various exercise of its creative fac- 
ulties, strives, with curious search, for 
that master-note which will awaken a vi- 
bration from the surrounding commu- 
nity, and which, if it do not find it, is 
itself too often struck dumb. 

It at once follows from this that no 
two ages or countries have held pre- 
cisely the same estimate of oratory, so 
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that what would have called forth tumult- 
uous applause, if thundered from the 
Grecian bema or Roman rostrum, might 
not be regarded as a beauty, but Possibly 
as a blemish or defect, if heard from an 
American pulpit or by a British House 
of Commons. To illustrate this point is 
the effort of this essay. 

Let us endeavor, then, to trace, in the 
peculiarities of genius, the time and cir- 
cumstances which produced them. For 
it is with a man’s intellect as with his 
face, of which the features are the gift of 
nature, but the expression is graven by 
oft repeated touches of the patient hand 
of time. To study the works of a great 
speaker, and forget his position and sur- 
roundings, is as if a mariner should steer 
by a light-house, while neglectful of his 
chart of the shoals around, and with no 
knowledge of the bearings indicated by 
the guiding flame. For in many cases 
the orator’s immediate audience was his 
only care, and in all it was indispensable 
that he should reach the hearts before 
him. Whether his object be to persuade 
or to terrify or to reproach, to rouse to 
indignation, to melt in sorrow, or merely 
to express his own admiration or con- 
tempt, passion of some kind must upon 
the moment ensue, or the orator, as such, 
has failed. 

The daring fallacy is often soberly re- 
peated, that the eloquence of a speaker 
depends altogether upon his hearers, 
The truth is evidently this, that upon the 
subjects of its influence must and will 
depend the manner of his operations, 
It is so with other things. General Sher- 
idan triumphed over Lee and Captain 
Jack by very different tactics; yet the 
genius of the warrior was not dependent 
on his foe. 

Among literary pursuits, however, this 
diversity of action is, perhaps, peculiar to 
eloquence. Judging by immediate effects, 
*‘Cain”’ should be placed higher than the 
“Excursion,” and the “ Lines on the Fall 
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of INapoleon”’ than the ‘‘ Ode on the In- 
timations of Immortality."’ But it does 
not depreciate Wordsworth that he had 
to wait for fame while Byron was setting 
England in a blaze. 

Now, first effects are a real test in ora- 
tory, modified, of course, by the impor- 
tant question, how far they are likely to 
be permanent. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that, 
while the historian and the poet may, 
regardless of the fluctuations of opinion, 
mold themselves upon the great exam- 
ples of the past, the orator, while not 
neglecting these, must always, with an 
anxious eye, watch the shiftings of the 
popular current, and set his sail to the 
ever-veering wind of the people's intel- 
lectual tastes. 

If we turn from theory to experience, 
we shall find it an indisputable fact, that 
eloquence has thus, to some extent, been 
the foster-child of circumstances.” 

Why did the Grecian orators often ob- 
serve a succession of metrical feet, regu- 
lated by canons defined in scientific 
treatises? Why was it that the rhythm 
adapted to each emotion was carefully 
elaborated, and a failure in cadence was 
almost as dangerous as a failure in argu- 
ment? How cameit that the mob at Ath- 
ens was conciliated by arts so delicate that 
modern taste rejects them as affected ? 
Surely because the Athenian Assembly, 
which was altogether unique, produced a 
race of orators whose merits and defects 
alike proclaimed their origin. Every 
modern language is, to a great extent, ex- 
otic. How many words does our tongue 
owe to foreign sources? How many the 
French? Hence we require years of 
study to enjoy what is called our mother- 
tongue, and he who would master his 
own language, must gather from all lan- 
guages from Iceland to Ceylon. Hence 
many are forever shut out from appreci- 
ating those majestic conceptions of which 
the language is capable. From the same 
source comes half the difficulty of the 
sciences, It requires as great an effort 
to master their vocabulary as to become 
familiar with their aogmas, But the 
Vor. XXXVI.—35* 





Greek tongue developed itself. Branch 
and leaf and flower were put forth from 
the parent stem by its own inherent 
powers. Without a tutor or a guide, led 
by its instinct for the beautiful, which 
was the god of Greece, this people con- 
structed, elaborated, and matured the 
most perfect language of the world. And 
surely they had their reward. The most 
educated and the most untrained Athe- 
nians were able to follow their orator 
with precisely the same ease. When a 
speaker found a word to suit him, he 
had not further to beware lest it might 
not be understood; and if, through care- 
lessness, he employed an_ improper 
phrase, there was not a man in broken 
sandals or torn tunic who failed to re- 
sent the fault. This dependence on the 
crowd might have degraded and vulgar- 
ized the language, an effect of which there 
seems much danger among ourselves, had 
it not been for the high influence of their 
theaters, the public competitions of the 
poets, and, above all, its wonderful ho- 
mogeneity. There is to be noticed in 
the pulpit and platform orations of the 
present time, a kind of mock poetry, 
teeming with inflated descriptions of 
scenery and moonlight; rhapsodies which 
have no bearing on the subject in hand, 
and yet are applauded to the echo. 
Surely this arises from the want of pop- 
ular and real poetry among the masses, 
and a vague yearning after it. It is 
when the appetite can find no food, that 
it turns to empty husks. That people 
which had learned to enjoy the works 
of Eschylus and Sophocles was in no 
danger of thus lowering the standard of 
taste; and a similar nation must be 
found, ere we look for another dema- 
gogue like Demosthenes. 

Perhaps the most irreparable losses to 
literature have been in the field of oratory, 
and amongst the greatest prizes lost in 
this field are the speeches of Pericles. It 
is not from verbal records of the im- 
mediate and awe-striking effects of his 
speeches that the true estimate of his elo- 
quence must be formed, But when we 
read that he hushed all opposition to 
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changes perhaps as sweeping as were 
ever made in any State; that he wielded 
a greater moral power than Demos- 
thenes himself, and obtained tangible 
results, while his successor could ex- 
tort no more than promises and votes; 
that he retained to the last, in the face 
of great disasters, his supremacy over 
a fickle and ungrateful people, and died 
lamented as he lived revered,—then 
we feel that one of the world’s great 
men was there. There is little doubt 
about his real style, and abundant evi- 
dence that it was very different from 
that of the speeches which Thucydides 
represents him as delivering; it is plain 
that it was stately and commanding, 
suited to daunt and overbear,—the elo- 
quence of conscious elevation. Thus 
it was asserted to have thundered and 
lightened when he spoke; upon his 
tongue were the weapons of Jove, and 
he was popularly styled the Olympian ; 
he would seem, in fact, to have triumphed 
by his loftiness quite as much as by his 
passion. 

Surely we can recognize in the ascend- 
ency of such a man indications, not to 
be mistaken, of the imperial age of Ath- 
ens. We would say, even if we had 
never read, this man might have lived, 
but scarcely could have ruled, in the city’s 
latter days, when a degenerate and pam- 
pered nation cowered with broken sword 
before the brute force of Macedonia. 
But if we heard of one who governed 
while the memory of Salamis and Mara- 
thon was green, while noble maxims of 
devotion and patriotism were as yet un- 
faded, while Athens presided with dignity 
over unreluctant States, and while be- 
neath the hands of mighty artists rose 
the lordly piles that were to make her 
name immortal; one whom the democ- 
racy—by him never flattered, and fre- 
quently rebuked—was content to obey 
as a prince and honor as a father,—then 
we would need no history to say that we 
had found the age of Pericles. 

It could easily be shown that it was 
the growing prosperity and luxury of the 
country which produced, in the days of 





Pericles himself, the spurious eloquence 
of the Sophists, and that Gorgias and he 
represented the two currents in which 
Grecian taste was flowing. Perfect mel- 
ody and rhythm, sounding phrases and 
elaborate antitheses, all by which the 
judgment might be lulled into delicious 
slumber, and the hearer captivated even 
if not convinced, gave to the words of 
the Sophist such a charm as was owned 
by the lotus-eaters of his own mythology, 
But the subtle people let themselves be 
pleased, not governed, by a combination 
of mellifluous words; a child, therefore, 
could have predicted the school which 
would be next produced, if the principles 
with which we started were correct. Mel- 
ody was reunited to logic. The excellen- 
cies of the Sophist were retained, while 
his weak points were avoided or toned 
down. A style culminated in Isocrates, 
where every artifice of diction and of 
manner was united with an ostentatious 
semblance of respect for the higher facul- 
ties of mind. But too often the appear- 
ance was illusive. Isocrates tampered 
with facts and figures in a manner aston- 
ishing to our ideas. He boldly pro- 
nounced the object of one branch of 
oratory to be ‘‘to diminish the great, to 
exaggerate the small, to reclothe the an- 
cient, and to give a venerable aspect to 
the new.” So little is it true that the 
Athenians could usually despise the arts 
to which Demosthenes rose superior, be- 
cause he pleaded in the crisis of their 
destinies. 

We turn now to the oratory of Rome, 
and here an apparent perplexity meets 
us. From the stern, disciplinarian Ro- 
mans, whose legions vanquished, and 
whose laws control, the world, we should 
naturally expect an oratory as strong and 
muscular, but also as undraped, as a 
statue of Hercules. But quite the con- 
trary is the case. Gracchus and An- 
tony, Hortensius and Cicero, make use 
of all the figures and all the ornaments 
of rhetoric to an extent which the Athe- 
nians, when most effeminate, would have 
spurned. The solution, nevertheless, is 
to be found in the nature of the national 
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tastes. The cup of luxury which Rome 
had then drained without intoxication 
was deeper far than that which fired the 
brain and unstrung the nerves of Athens. 
The Grecian dreamed away a life-time 
at the gymnasium, the theater, the race- 
course ; the Roman reveled through his 
leisure in marble palaces by artificial 
seas. The pomps of victorious Rome 
were more gorgeous than the shows of 
enervated Greece. May we not also 
deem that universal empire inflamed the 
imagination, and gave an opulent profu- 
sion to the Latin mind? Besides, in all 
Roman refinement, a tinge of vandalism 
was present. She could copy or pur- 
chase or plunder the marbles of van- 
quished Greece, but to outstrip them was 
beyond her power. Upon her stage the 
tramp of the elephant and the tiger's roar 
supplanted the wild despair of Medea, 
the lonely resolution of Prometheus. 
A speech of Cicero beside Demosthenes 
is somewhat like ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ beside 
a tragedy of Shakespeare, Thereare some 
who may admire the effect almost as 
much, There are none who can not dis- 
cern the means by wiiich it is produced. 

In choosing, then, between the two great 





schools of systematic eloquence, it seems 
that something may be gained by con- 
sidering, at the same time, the nature of 
the audience to be addressed and the 
effect produced. The history of orato1y 
at this period shows us that inherent prin- 
ciple of liberty which forbids that it 
should ever become the siave or instru- 
ment of a tyrant. The decline of Ro- 
man oratory, at the very time when 
every branch of literature was most pros- 
perous, proves how tender is the plant 
which was so easily withered. A few le. 
gal changes diminish the influence in the 
forum, military prowess checks its ascend- 
ency in the Senate, and the patronage of 
a Mecenas, the munificence of an Au- 
gustus, are in vain. But shall we not 
applaud the lofty soul of eloquence, 
when we see, through all ages and do- 
minions, history prostrate and poetry 
subservient, and even religion sometimes 
whispering to the great with bated breath, 
and with the lamp in her hand shaded, 
knowing that she has never borne a fet- 
ter on her arm, nor bent the knee to a 
tyrant ? for when she could not conquer, 
she has always died. 
GEORGE C. JONES. 
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IS hand at last! 


By his own fingers writ. 


I catch my name upon the way-worn sheet. 
His hand!—Oh, reach it to me quick! And yet 
Scarce can I hold, so fast my pulses beat. 


Long prayed and waited for, through months so drear 
Each day methought my wasting heart must break ; 
Why is it that our loved ones grow more dear, 
The more we suffer for their sweetest sake ? 


O feast of soul! O banquet richly spread ! 
O passion-lettered scroll from o’er the sea! 
Like a fresh burst of life to one long dead, 
Joy, strength, and bright content come back with thee. 


His hand at last! each simple word aglow 
With truthful tenderness and promise sweet. 
Now to my daily tasks I'll singing go, 
Fed by the music of this way-worn sheet. 


J. C. S., i Good Words. 
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A COMPLAINT. 


HE radiant glow of sunset has left the hollow west; 

The busy day is closing, the evening bringeth rest. 
‘The chirps of insect-vespers with chants of men arise ; 
But resting I am restless, and calm with anxious eyes. 


Ah, why this mood of sadness with earth so green and bright, 
When life so much enriches, and gives such rare delight ? 

But pain pursues all pleasure, and passion murders peace. 

The answers are so feeble that questions never cease. 


I’m tired of hill and mountain, of Summer sun and rain! 
Why go to cold, dumb Nature when she but mocks my pain? 
Is she possessed by longings, and does she with sorrow weep ? 
Does she in chill heart-sickness cry out for gentle sleep ? 


What heed has she for mortals who cuts them down at noon; 

Who wastes them with a plague-touch when they have begged a boon; 
Who kisses them with flame-lins, and rocks them in the wave; 

Who smiles above their battles, and feasts above their grave ? 


Aye, these are days of culture, all dark with conscious sin! 
Where truth uncloses portals that error enters in. 

Though fire and air are servants, though lightnings on us wait, 
We ’re robbed of God by science, and doomed to heathen fate! 


While building stately cities comes there no cry for bread ? 
Are helpless ones protected? Are outcasts pitied, fed ?— 
Fed, not by poor alms only, but strengthened by our trust ? 
We boast of tender mercy ; alas! that we were just. 


The statesmen buy their honors, the tradesmen haggle, cheat; 
And men forget their manhood, and bow to tyrant feet. 

The fiery poison maddens to crime the coward brain, 

A wife once loved is beaten, perchance a child is slain! 


I’m worn and sick with thinking. I can not find the light. 
I’ll push aside the mysteries on which there comes no light. 
I'll shut my own heart inward, forgetting all this wrong, 

With God, to find the calmness I’ve sought elsewhere so long. 


Softly on my soul there fall 

Words of tender, stern reproving ; 
Infinite to finite calls,— 

‘* Dost thou chide instead of loving ? 


Wilt thou grow more selfish, heart ? 

Waste thy power of benefaction ? 
Selfishness is death to art ; 

Life must be high art in action. 
Palms the conq’rors only greet. 

Peace will not be found by shunning 
Evils that thy brothers meet. 

Valor is not learned by running. 


Take the sackcloth from thy brow, 
For thy mourning take thee laughter! 
What I do thou know’st not now, 
But thou all shalt know hereafter.” EmMA G. WILBUR. 
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POPULAR ART. 


HILE so much is being written 

upon the old masters, Pre-raphael- 
ism, the Renaissance, and the more 
modern celebrated schools of art, I think 
it would be well to take a survey of the 
more humble sources of art education. 
If the streams are lovely, the rivers 
grand, and the seas and oceans sublime, 
we have no right to forget the mountain- 
born spring or the rills that water the 
meadow-lands in the far-away valleys. 
Thirty or forty years ago few persons liv- 
ing in the country or in small villages 
ever saw a real oil painting. If they did 
it was some stiff old family portrait, with 
less life in it than in a rock: for we 
know that some rocks ave instinct with 
the beautiful touches of nature. Here is 
one looming up before me as I write,—a 
living breath of nature’s divinest beauty 
upon a little canvas of fourteen by sev- 
enteen inches. The warm sunlight and 


tender green woods of Spring shimmer- 
ing behind throw it into the loveliest 
dark relief, while its old gray surface is 
dotted with lichens so life-like, that one 
feels sure one could pluck it off, only 


one doesn’t wish to. This picture was 
painted by Fishe Reed, of Cincinnati, 
poet, composer and artist—one of those 
to whom nature has been most lavish of 
her gifts. This rock will always be asso- 
ciated in my mind with Hawthorne's 
wonderful story of ‘‘ Retribution.” When 
it came to me I was ill; and to a sick 
person a new picture is a blessing. I lay 
for hours studying its tender beauty. 
My husband brcught a volume of Haw- 
thorne from the library and read to me 
the tale of ‘‘ Retribution,” while I lay 
gazing upon my new treasure. And by 
some strange process of the brain, the 
old rock in the wood, where the young 
man was forced to leave his old friend 
to die, grew to be ¢he rock in the picture. 
And so it must evermore remain to me: 
a poem, a story, a dream, and a picture, 
all in one. 





But I commenced to speak of old times, 
and how little we then knew of art. We 
could not see original pictures, and our 
few magazines and books did not often 
reproduce them. So how should we 
know? I remember the class of pictures 
then upon the walls, and all middle-aged 
people will do the same,—all except the 
favored wealthy classes, and even these 
did not then aspire to private galleries of 
art as they do now. There were coarse 
colored lithographs of Washington, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson, and Monroe. There were 
**Samuel at Prayer,” ‘‘The Morning 
Prayer,’’ and “The Evening Prayer.” 
There were ‘‘ Sophia,” ‘* Angeline,” and 
“ Amelia ;"’ there were stiff bouquets and 
vases of flowers, with three roses, a pair 
of pinks, and a couple of marigolés, all 
arranged as precisely as the tea-cups 
upon dresser-shelves. And lastly, there 
were the stiff monumental urns, with a 
weeping-willow and a weeping lady above 
or beside each, and the names of our 
dear departed ones written upon the 
stones. They were absurd, considered 
from our present stand-point, but they 
were prized then, for they were the best 
we had.or knew; and in this case, as in 
many others in life, ignorance was bliss. 

But, as the old proverb has it, “‘ The 
times are changed and we are changed 
with them.’’ The reproductions of art- 
works have been carried to such high 
perfection and in such wonderful variety 
that every painting of celebrity in the 
world, either of the past or present, is 
brought to our firesides and homes, It 
is of these reproductions, the real and 
true educators in art, that I desire to 
speak. They have done more to create 
and cultivate a refined taste for true 
art than could ever have been done by 
the original works alone; for they go to 
the homes of the masses, and genius as 
often springs up from the common classes 
as from any other. All that is needed is 
the inspiration, the motive power; and 
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this, in art, is given by these reproduc- 
tions to all. 

In the days spoken of, was begun in 
Boston the publication of annuals or 
gift-books, and in these were commenced 
the art-education of our country. Even 
at that time we had fine artists, educated 
of course in the mother-country. And 
small engravings of their works, from 
six to twelve in each book, appeared once 
a year. But the possessors of these 
books were few and far between, and the 
education was confined chiefly to the 
East. 

Then arose the monthly magazines; 
but these did not copy paintings—or, at 
least, very few. ‘‘Graham"’ and ‘Sar- 
tain"’ attempted it, but the process was 
very expensive and failed. I believe the 
Ladies’ Repository is the pioneer monthly 
teacher in American landscape paint- 
ings. For fourteen years it has brought 


to me each month a copy of some fine 
painting, chiefly from American artists, 
and engraved in the highest style of the 


art. I shall grieve to have this feature 
dropped from my monthly supply, al- 
though it has grown and widened to such 
dimensions that in the A/dine and Art 
Journal, as well as in many other illus- 
trated works, our copies from paintings 
have constantly multiplied. But those 
engraved for the Refository are peculi- 
arly their own, and always beautiful. I 
could mention several artists who pur- 
chased the magazine especially for the 
engravings fram paintings; and I doubt 
net that there are hundreds of others 
who do the same. 

Steel engravings will never lose their 
hold upon the public taste. They are 
so rich and delicate in touch, so chaste 
in effect, that they are never out of place 
in the richest room, or the plainest. 
Many have been executed from large 
and celebrated paintings, and notwith- 
standing the numerous other processes, 
these seem to increase in popularity. 
Sets of ‘‘ Cole’s Voyage of Life,” ‘‘ Mer- 
cy’s Dream,” by Huntington, and many 
others engraved years ago, still find 
ready sale among all the lovely chromos 





and other pictures of the present day, 
while new copies of paintings are being 
constantly brought out. 

Wood engraving also has has been 
brought to such perfection that a large 
majority of our artists prefer it as a me- 
dium of bringing their works to the eye 
of the public. The <A/dine has done 
wonders in this art. Every month its 
wealth of beauty astonishes even the 
best of artists. Paintings from European 
and American artists drop upon us as 
from the clouds; and he who takes the 
Aldine can not remain ignorant of art, if 
he would. Appleton, Scribner, and Har- 
per also give us excellent lessons in art; 
while the new Art Fournal by Apple- 
ton takes us into its highest and purest 
atmosphere. Here we study Sir Edwin 
Landseer and other English artists, the 
old masters of Europe, Japanese draw- 
ings and Ceramic wares, and also get 
each month a pair of the most exquisite 
wood engravings of American landscapes, 
In the latest number are a pair of en- 
gravings from two of Coleman's beauti- 
ful water-color paintings, and in the 
sketch it is mentioned that the artist ac- 
quired his love for art from the black 
and white engravings in his father's 
bookstore. Inness, Whittridge, Wood, 
Gifford, McEntee, Casilear, Miller, and 
several others have been represented in 
these exquisite representations on wood, 
while the three steel plates are copies of 
foreign paintings and sketches. 

Even the weekly illustrated papers 
give us good prints from paintings and 
statuary, a hundred times better than the 
old-time cheap lithographs. So that in 
these days there is no reasonable excuse 
for being ignorant of art. But we have 
left the best for the last—that is, the 
most perfect copies of real paintings, 
The finest of Chromos, made in Berlin 
and by Prang, in Boston, are such exact 
imitations of the paintings that one is 
often obliged to turn the picture so as 
to throw a glare of light across it to dis- 
cover its true character. The paintings 
of “Yo Semite Valley,” by Hill; of 
“Reminiscences of an Old Man,” by 
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Durand; of Correggio’s “Reading Mag- 
dalen;"’ of the two lovely ‘‘ Pompeiian 
Scenes,” by Coomans, and many others 
are as beautiful in every respect as the 
painting can possibly be. There are no 
glaring colors; no flat or insipid effects ; 
all is rich, deep, and beautiful, with the 
exact tone of the artist pervading the 
canvas. If only one copy could be made 
it would be a great deal more costly than 
the original. It is only the facility for 
multiplying them that makes their cost 
so reasonable. Every man can have 
copies from fine paintings in his house, 
if he can not have originals ; and for all 
purposes of art-study the copies are 
equally as good. In this way the art of 
chromo-lithography in its perfected state 
is one of the first educators in our land. 
Peo, le who before its introduction knew 
nothing of art, thought nothing of it, 
now talk of Murillo and Correggio, of 
Bierstadt, Durand, Brown, Tait, and oth- 


_ ers, with knowledge and intelligence. If 


we possess a treasure of any kind we will 
straightway seek to learn its value and 
all which relates to it; and thus, by ex- 
amining cyclopzdias and the books in 
our most accessible libraries, we soon get 
to know, not only about our treasure, but 


- of many others of a kindred type. And 


so every picture becomes a teacher ; each 
plaster cast, when studied, leads us into 
the history or mythology of the ages that 
are gone; even as every book weli read 
opens to us a new field of thought. 

We have a little boy in the family who 
knew more about the world we live in at 
two years of age than some mountain- 
eers we have seen do at seventy. Ani- 
mals, churches, fountains, steamers, cars, 
birds, flowers, and many other things he 
could name, some of which, at least, our 
old illiterate friend had never dreamed 
of. And all this was learned from pic- 
tures. An old lady relative used to say 
to the children, ‘‘ No, you can't have the 
pictur-book. You'll never learn nothin’ 
if you spend your time lookin’ at pic- 
turs.””. But the world has learned that 
the objects themselves and the pictured 
ones are more successful teachers than 





mere printed words, which never can in- 
terest a child; and from this knowledge 
has sprung the famous kinder-garten sys- 
tem of education. 

It does not seem strange to me now 
and here, where objects of art are to be 
seen in all their glorious and inspiring 
forms, that our Arthur, of eleven years, 
should come in and say, ‘‘ Oh, Auntie, I 
have just seen a lady who is the very 
image of Murillo’s Madonna;”’ or that 
Ettie should come and tell me of the 
lady on Pearl street who looks so very 
much like poor Beatrice Cenci; and of 
the new teacher, whose face is exactly 
like that of the Venus de Medici. I like 
all this, It is education from association, 
and the only kind which refines the pu- 
pil—which enters into his daily life and 
becomes a portion of him. When we 
received our chromo of Murillo’s ‘‘Ma- 
donna,"’ two years ago, from Prang, and 
it was properly framed and hung in a 
good light in our sitting-room, I noticed 
Arthur looking at it often in the pauses 
between his lessons. At last he asked, 
‘Auntie, please tell me about the new 
picture.” But I said, “Arthur, the best 
way is for you to find it all out of the en- 
cyclopedia and the large art dictionary 
when you have no lessons to do, and 
then come and tell Auntie. Then you 
will never forget it.””. This was on Thurs- 
day evening, and the next evening I no- 
ticed Arthur busy in the library. On 
Saturday, about noon, he came to me, 
his dark eyes sparkling with a new reve- 
lation: ‘‘Oh! auntie, I know all about 
Murillo and the ‘Madonna’ now!"" And 
he told me a very good history of the 
artist, and several other pictures besides 
that which he had been inquiring after, 
And so it is always. When we seek 
knowledge of a certain thing we always 
obtain it with interest. When Cousin 
Julia sent me the beautiful ‘‘ Clytie ” and 
Sallie the bronze ‘Mercury,”’ Arthur, 
never rested until he knewall about them, 
And although he is still too young to 
comprehend fully the mysteries of myth- 
ology, yet a few words to him of the days 
when men had no Bible and no Christ 
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to worship, and must needs invent some 
gods of their own, dwelling in the woods 
and rocks and streams, seemed to give 
him a comprehensive idea of the situa- 
tion. 

And here I am reminded of one beau- 
tiful feature of modern popular art still un- 
noticed. Iallude tothe celebrated Rogers 
Statuettes. These are truly wonderful 
works, and all appeal to the masses of 
the people. I can imagine another Ar- 
thur, or “ Inquisitive Jack,”’ if you will, 
reading the history of the American Re- 
bellion, fifty years hence, from these 
very statues. In the ‘‘Council of War,” 
the “ Fugitive’s Story,” the ‘‘ Wounded 
Scout,” ‘“‘ Taking the Oath,’’ and a dozen 





others, the favorite ornaments of thoy. 
sands of households, the grand old story 
will yet be told when we and our chi}. 
dren’s children shall have passed away; 
while Jefferson, in his “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
shall dwell immortal in our land. 

And so I offer my plea for popular 
art,—for the suggestions and hints of the 
beautiful which are not too costly to 
reach the modest home of the working- 
man, to bring the poetry of art into the 
lives of his children, and mayhap to stir 
the deeps of some boyish soul to its ut. 
termost, till he arises from the sterile 
plains around him and soats, lark-like, 
toward the skies. 

Mary E. NEALy, 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


EEP, weep, November rain: 

White mists fall like a shroud 
Upon the dead earth’s ended joy and pain; 
Wild blasts, lift up your voices, cry aloud, 
Dash down the last leaves from the quivering boughs, 
And wail about the house, 
O melancholy wind, 
Like one that seeketh and can never find. 


But come not, O sweet days, 

Out of yon cloudless blue, 
Ghosts of so many dear remembered Mays, 
With faces like dead lovers, who died true. 
Come not, lest we go seek, with eyes all wet, 
Primrose and violet, 
Forgetting that they lie 
Deep in the mould till Winter has gone by, 


—Till Winter has gone by! 

Come, then, days bright and strange, 
Quiet, while this mad world whirls reckless by, 
Restful, amidst this life of restless change. 
Shine on, sweet Indian Summer, tender, calm, 
The year’s last thankful psalm 
To God you smiling bring. 
—We too will smile; and wait the eternal Spring. 

—Sunday Magazine. 
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SomE time ago we called attention in these 
pages to the good deeds of the Florence 
Nightingale of Germany, on the battle-fields 
of Bohemia and France, in the wars of 1866 
and 1870. Madame Maria Simon has made 
her memory perennial in the history of those 
wars because of the part of the Good Samar- 
itan which she performed with so much ac- 
ceptance and success, in the line of bringing 
aid and consolatioir to the wounded or dying. 
Her extreme activity during those epochs 
gave her an opportunity to gain an invalua- 
ble experience in the matter of caring for 
the sick, and led her to study the possibility 
of sanitary reform among the poor and needy 
of the cities of her native land. She began 
her new career in this line by establishing, 
in Dresden, a sanitarium, whose success was 
such that soon another was called for in one 
of the suburban towns. In these she brought 
to bear her practical experience, gained un- 
der the most unfavorable circumstances, but 
which, for this very reason, developed her 
power of resource. 

An experience extending through sev- 
eral years has enabled her to realize the 
value of some long-cherished theories which 
she has mingled with a constant practice 
until they were fairly tested; and her plans 
and systems being now fwly matured by 
actual trial, she has recently appeared in 
the world of letters with a manual for the 
guidance of those who would most effect- 
ively and economically care for the poor 
and neglected sick in large cities. Ma- 
dame Simon declares in the preface that 
her object is most especially to impart the 
rudiments of nursing to those who would 
make it—as it should be—an occupation; 
and her directions and advice are given in 
such clear and intelligible terms that they 
form a basis, or text-book, on which to found 
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a later development of actual experience. 
She complains that the ordinary manuals 
presuppose too much scientific knowledge, 
which very few of those possess who devote 
themselves to the calling of a nurse. The 
science of judicious nursing is yet in its in- 
fancy, and needs the guidance of a sensible 
rather than a scientific teacher. It is pref- 
erable to have both; the nurse should be 
taught the elementary science theoretically 
by the physician, and then should pass into 
the hands of experienced female nurses, who 
could impart practical training in a much 
more intelligible and effective manner than 
they do now. 

After Madame Simon has developed the 
motives which haye impelled her to under- 
take this work, she gives with admirable 
accuracy the sources of her information, and 
the field and cases of her experience, which 
unfold a scene of great activity, and testify 
to the thoroughness with which she has 
studied her theme and performed her task, 
She is careful in her introduction to give her 
pupils some very wise counsels in relation to 
their demeanor toward the sick and _ their 
relatives and physician, which show a large 
fund of excellent common sense, and unfold 
the secret of her success, The book is also 
a treasure in its kindly appeals to the wealthy 
to care for the poor and lowly, and thus gain 
their sympathy and affection, with a view to 
breaking down the barrier between classes, 
and creating a kindlier feeling in the breasts 
of the suffering toward those who are blessed 
with means and friends, The dire evils of 
late wars have thus been mitigated in both 
hemispheres by the va'uable lessons learned 
in the various sanitary or Christian commis- 
sions, and it is gratifying to know that the 
women of Christian lands are coming out so 
nobly and efficiently in this great work, 
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Tue Germans have gotten into a terrible 
quarrel among themselves, originating in our 
great Exposition at Philadelphia. One of 
their foreign commissioners by the name of 
Reuleaux came here to superintend the work, 
in co-operation with some who had been 
appointed from this side of the water, and 
he soon began to show very evident signs of 
dissatisfaction at the general character of 
the German exhibit, especially that portion 
of it dealing in tissue fabrics. His verdict 
was ‘Cheap and Poor,” and with this as a 
text he wrote home a series of letters de- 
scanting on,.the character of many of the 
specimens sent by German manufacturers, 
and declared them a disgrace to the country, 
and a great drawback to her industrial in- 
terests and commercial success. He told 
the Germans that they had allowed their 
heads to become turned by the successes of 
the war, and imagined they had now noth- 
ing more to do than sit down and enjoy 
their victory, while the French, whom they 
had conquered on the battle-field, were now 
shooting ahead of them in the area of in- 
dustry, and would soon distance them, and 


drive them out the field of competition for 


the patronage of foreign nations. We need 
scarcely add that this raised a hornet’s nest 
about his ears, and that he was ordered home 
to tell the story in person, and clear himself 
from ‘the charge of being disloyal and unpa- 
triotic. He is now on the ground fighting 
away for his text, ‘*Cheap and Poor,” and 
the nation has taken sides for and against, 
and the war is going on bravely. They 
accuse him of having gone over to the 
French, and even of being bribed to abuse 
home productions and praise theirs; and 
unfortunately for him just now, his name is 
French, Reuleaux, and they declare that it 
is French blood in his veins that makes him 
decry German manufactures. He, on the 
contrary, holds his ground admirably, and 
does not go backward one jot or tittle. He 
declares that much of the German goods are 
cheap and therefore common, and made so in 
the opinion that German manufacturers must 
make cheap goods in order to compete with 
other nations, whereas his doctrine is that 
manufacturers ought to claim their value for 
real worth, even though it cost money. On 
sober second thought the German nation is 
dividing in his case and he is daily gaining 








friends, who are beginning to think that too 
rauch which he says is true, and that if they 
would compete in the markets of the world 
they must supply good things first, and then 
make them as cheap as possible; quality first, 
It looks now as if Reuleayx 
would come out ahead, and, in the end, 
teach the Germans a good and very useful 
lesson. For us the matter is one of interest 
to know that our Exposition has been an in. 
stitution of so much import to the Germans 
and the world at large; they have all learned 
some lessons that they were not prepared 
for. A committee of English workmen have 
gone home and sounded the alarm through. 
out England, that English artisans must 
wake up, or our own will outstrip them in 
our markets and those of the world. 


and price next. 


THERE is a world of warning for parents 
and teachers, in the International Congress 
of teachers for the blind, recently held in 
Dresden. Their proceedings extend over 
every thing that can in any way affect the 
interest of the unfortunate class which they 
would aid and guide in their sad affliction, 
One object of wide-spread importance was 
quite fully discussed; namely, inflammation 
in the eyes of new-born infants. Dr, Rein- 
hard, Director of the Dresden Institution, 
announces the surprising fact that the ma 
jority of the pupils brought to him have 
become blind from neglect of this malady 
in infancy. Science is now in possession of 
means to meet this terrible pest of the eyes, 
and it is simply ignorance or criminal in- 
difference that go hand in hand with it to 
rob so many people of sight for life. Sta. 
tistical returns now fully prove that in the 
last ten years a considerable per cent of the 
pupils coming to the most varied institu 
tions owe the loss of sight to injudicious 
treatment of the disease; so that Director 
Reinhard was fully sustained in his start. 
ling assertion. To do what they could to 
counteract this great danger, the assembled 
teachers adopted the following proposition: 
“This Congress expresses the urgent de- 
sire that the public press of Germany and 
Austria may pay special attention to this 
evil of inflamed eyes in infants, and call 
the attention of their readers to the sub- 
ject of this ruinous disease, in popular style 
and oft-repeated warning.” And in order 
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oo as 
to give them a tangible basis from which to 
attack this evil, a large and efficient com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate this 
matter in their respective districts, and make 
an annual rzport of the number of pupils 
brought to all the institutions for the blind 
in these two countries, and make the result 
widely known. An additional resolution 
declared it to be ‘‘ the duty of clergymen and 
teachers to call the attention of nurses and 
parents to this matter, and acquaint them 
with the terrible consequences attending a 
neglect of remedial measures, that they 
might not neglect to call the physician un- 
til it is too late!” ‘The Congress was at- 
tended by delegates from all the German 
Empire, as well as Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Russia, and these gentle- 
men will undoubtedly be inclined to labor 
in the same interest in their respective 
homes and countries. The entire proceed- 
ings were very thorough in regard to the 
care of the blind, and much information 
was elicited. This was supplemented by 
an exhibition of the various appliances and 
inventions for the successful teaching of the 
blind. 


THERE is a journal published in Berlin 
bearing the name of ** Woman’s Post,” which 
deals very closely with questions of a do- 
mestic nature, and in absence of the ques- 
tion of Chinese Biddies, to which it would 
doubtless give much attention were it issued 
on this side of the water, we perceive that 
it is taking up the vexatious matter of ‘‘rec- 
ommends,”’ given to departing servant-girls. 
It appeals very strongly to housewives to 
act truthfully and conscientiousty in this, for 
their own interest and that of the girls. It 
injures the girls because it induces them to 
be indifferent to conduct, and to make 
changes much more often than they would 
if they knew that they ought not to, .and 
would not, receive good testimonials on 
leaving their places. And, by the way, the 
custom in Germany is such that a mistress 
must give a girl a character of some kind; 
and without this, the servant can make no 
progress in other directions; for on applica- 
tion for employment they are always asked 
for their dismissal from their last place, 
dated, signed, and sealed. Not unfre- 
quently these must be deposited with the 





Police at certain periods or intervals. The 
Woman's Post significantly says: ** Why are 
so many testimonials given which are con- 
trary to truth, by housekeepers who a-e not 
friendly to falsehood, and who would sternly 
punish every untruth in servants or children ? 
A misconceived kindness, quite as often as 
personal convenience, is the cause of this; 
and sometimes, we say it openly, a portion 
comes from sheer egotism. If a girl is pro- 
vided with a good paper, one is relieved 
from inquiries, and often avoids the mali- 
cious and ungrounded tattle of a girl that 
would be too glad to represent her mistress 
as a scold. And again, some persons do 
not wish to lay obstacles in the way of the 
girl’s future, thinking it possible that she 
may get along in some other family. When 
a lady in this way raises the rank of a use- 
less or vicious servant into that of a useful 
and loyal one, she does not reflect that this 
same proceeding is followed by many other 
ladies, and thus each housewife must see in 
a bad servant the unavoidable results of her 
own conduct. If all women would be hon- 
est, and in case of necessity maintain their 
convictions, they would mutually spare 
themselves much annoyance, and. do some- 
thing toward raising up, by and by, a 
school of faithful and intelligent servants. 
The evil must be cured, and to that end 
the best means is for each one to do her 
duty, no matter how unpleasant or disad- 
vantageous for the time being. When we 
demand from housekeepers reliable testimo- 
nials regarding their servants, we, of course, 
make no excessive demands, but wish 
simply to be warned against evil habits and 
dishonesty.” 


THE Roman Campagna has been planted 
with Eucalyptus trees, with a view to ren- 
dering it more salubrious, The beneficial 
results arising from the cultivation of these 
trees, have been tested in many parts of the 
East; in Australia populous cities now ex- 
ist, where formerly the air was poisoned by 
unhealthy vapors; and in Africa, near Lake 
Tezzare, through the action of this plant 
malarious fevers have been entirely de- 
stroyed. In one part of the Campagna, a 
monastery, formerly uninhabitable during 
a portion of the year, is now occupied con- 
stantly. This change is due to the Eucalyptus. 
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THE desire of beautifying our homes by 
natural objects, as flowers, Autumn leaves, 
etc., is becoming more and more indulged. 
The European, traveling through the hilly 
and mountainous sections of our country 
during the calm October days, becomes en- 
raptured by the gorgeous tints of our Au- 
tumnal foliage. Indeed, it is difficult to 
convince the untraveled German that the 
bouquet of Autumn leaves which you have 
sent him has not been prepared by greatest 
pains in the laboratory of the chemist. The 
delicate penciling of the leaves of our ma- 
ples, sumach, pear, etc., totally defies imita- 
tion by any artificial process. The numer- 
ous forms of beauty into which these leaves 
may be wrought are well worthy of the at- 
tention of families who wish to make home 
bright, cheerful, and attractive; and no 
simple work will more cultivate the taste of 
the children, and also of the adult portion 
of the household, than studies in form and 
Autumnal leaves place 
within our easy reach. It was, therefore, 
no unworthy exercise for the members of 
the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni- 
versity to prepare a beautiful design in Au- 
tumn leaves to be presented to the Crown 
Princess of Germany. We venture the as- 
sertion that such an object would be highly 
prized by even so high a dignitary. One 
department of this home decoration has 
come to assume very considerable propor- 
tions in the industries of the country; we 
refer to the gathering and pressing of the 
delicate New England ferns. It seems that 
this beautiful creeper is scarcely known west 
of the Hudson River, and not at all west of 
the Alleghanies. Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
seems to be the center of this industry. 
The woods near Springfield, in Longmeadow, 
Wilbraham, Somers, etc., have already been 
carefully gleaned. This crop will now often 
exceed in value a crop of corn, and whole 
wood-lots are now bought at high prices 
solely for the ferns growing upon them. 
From a few fresh ferns gathered for Christ- 
mas decorations, the trade has now passed 
largely into that in pressed ferns, which are 
sent into all portions of the United States 


color which our 





and Canada. A dozen ferns are pressed 
into one “string,” as it is called; and it is 
said that a single dealer in New York has 
ordered twenty thousand ‘‘strings.’? We 
are not at all surprised at the demand for 
this beautiful object, since its delicate foli- 
age furnishes the means of the most chaste 
and cheerful house decoration. 


— The bust and the statue seem to be the 
means most easily suggested to honor the 
eminent departed. And now we have to 
note the completion of a bust of Horace 
Greeley by the sculptor Charles Calverly, 
It is to be cast in bronze and set up in 
Greenwood cemetery. All know the diffi. 
culties which our artists encounter in hand- 
ling the modern dress. Nothing more un- 
artistic can well be conceived than the ay- 
erage modern fashion, both for males and 
females, There is no opportunity for lines 
of grace to be wrought out in the drapery; 
while to introduce some other style, as the 
Roman toga or the Grecian female costume, 
would be usually condemned as an unwar- 
ranted anachronism. Mr. Calverly has some- 
what compromised the matter, and intro. 
duced Mr, Greeley in his well-known ‘* old 
white overcoat,” which the artist claims 
gives dignity to the figure and gives partial 
relief to the harsh, stiff outline which would 
otherwise mar the statue. The monument 
is to be known as the ‘ Printers’ Greeley 
Memorial.” 


— The visitor to the Exposition buildings 
in Philadelphia found the display nowhere 
finer, the competition nowhere sharper, the 
warfare nowhere fiercer, and the arts of 


persuasion nowhere lovelier, than in the de- 
It is not quite easy to 
understand how a more attractive and bet- 


partment of pianos. 


ter managed show could be arranged. The 
struggle for the mastery in this department 
of art-industry argues very strongly the im- 
mense moneyed interest involved in the de- 
cisions of the judges. It may be said that 
an award by the Centennial Commission will 
not change the relative excellencies of these 
instruments ; that Steinway will continue to 
have great artists his special patrons; that 
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Weber, Knabe, and old honest Chickering 
will still have high musical names among 
their list of friends. While all this may be 
true, it is only half the truth. The great 
multitude of buyers ave greatly influenced 
by the parade of such high indorsement of 
the pianos of any particular house; and if 
the award is honest, the public ought to be 
thus influenced. Moreover the mere fact 
of award furnishes a double incentive to 
the honored firm to maintain this first pesi- 
tion, and also to the defeated firms to put 
forth redoubled efforts honestly to dispute 
this honor. The result is honest work, the 
tax of inventive and artistic genius, and a 
better grade of instruments to the general 
public. It is a cause of real pride to us 
that the pianes of American manufacturers 
have far outstripped all others in this Exhi- 
bition. This is highly honorable, not to our 
mechanical genius only, but to our artistic 
culture as well. It is no small thing for 
American pianos to lead the world. It is 
no small cause for congratulation that the 
great musical artists of the world yield the 
palm to the Steinway, the Weber, and the 
Chickering ; while the present made to the 
heroic Wagner, at the close of his great 
triumph at Baireuth, was a Steck piano. 
En passant, we quote from a musical cor- 
respondent of the Mew York Evening Post: 
«*Our American organs, by their magnitude 
and resources, by the adoption of pneu- 
matic and electric actions, and by present- 
ing in many cases the chief good points of 
ali the various styles of organ-building 
adopted in the greatest European nations, 
bid fair to rival those of the whole world, 
even as our piano-fortes now excel those of 
all foreign makers. It seems, therefore, 
necessary to point out that, while they in- 
cite and tempt performers to undertake the 
greatest tasks, they also impede and balk 
them by the use of antiquated devices hith- 
erto in use.” 

—The statistics of the ‘Society to En- 
courage Studies at Hlome,” England, fur- 
nish a straw to indicate that public atten- 
tion is drifting more in the direction of art 
studies and art encouragement. In the 
choice of studies history occupies the high- 
est place, English literature the second, 
science the third, while art occupies the 
fourth. The preceding year art occupied 





the seventh place. This Society, in 2 most 
unostentatious way, is giving encourage- 
ment and stimulus to many who would 
otherwise pass their hours of leisure in aim- 
less and useless frivolities, and is thus 
steadily purifying and elevating the public 
taste. It has many features which might 
be profitably incorporated into similar socie- 
ties on this side of the Atlantic. 

—‘* Quite recently the Dean of Durham 
invited the bishop of the diocese to preach 
at the reopening of the cathedral after the 
completion of the alterations. This request © 
the bishop declined, couching his reply in 
language at once dignified and reproachful. 
The bishop seentingly is a prelate who is 
impressed with the responsibility of his 
office, and esteems it more his duty to look 
after the individual welfare of the numerous 
parishes in his diocese than to employ his 
time and talents, as is done by so many 
Churchmen in England, in architectural and 
archzological studies, which generally lead 
to undertaking the restoration of the cathe- 
dral or church of which the reverend stu- 
dent is the incumbent. ‘The bishop does 
not object to any necessary repairs or reason- 
able alterations; but he says, ‘All this had 
been already accomplished, at a considera- 
ble cost, before the recent alterations were 
commenced.’ Church funds have been 
used on the cathedrals to neglect of other 
buildings and parishes in the diocese. 
‘Thus,’ says the bishop, ‘to take but one 
instance, you look down from the cathedral 
on the parish of St. Oswald’s, in the patron- 
age of the chapter, in which two new 
churches are urgently needed, one of which, 
at least, might have been built for the sum 
now expended on an Early English screen 
and an Italian pavement, hardly in harmony 
with the simple grandeur of the Norman 
edifice.’ He closes his letter of refusal by 
expressing his interest in the cathedral, 
while he says, ‘I can not give my coun- 
tenance to an expenditure of Church funds 
which, in my judgment, has been unwise 
and wasteful.’ ’’—American Architect. 

Doubtless the bishop is quite right in this 
position. No advocate of the cuitivation 
of the esthetic could for a moment justify 
this wasteful expenditure that has been wit- 
nessed on the cathedrals of Durham, Lin- 
coln, Peterboro, and Ely. But the plea 
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which every thoughtful man does put in is, 
that it is as easy, by proper study and culti- 
vation, to make inexpensive churches con- 
form to 2: thetical principles, and thus save 
the public from the sorry influence of com- 
bining ‘‘an Early English screen and an Ital- 
ian pavement with the simple grandeur of 
the Norman edifice.” 


—Ruskin has given the following sensible 
advice to girls about ‘dress, etc.: ‘* Dress as 
plainly as your parents will allow you, but 

. in bright colors (if they become you) and in 
the best materials; that is to say, in those 
which will wear the longest. When you 
are really in want of a new dress, buy it (or 
make it) in the fashion, but never quit an 
old one merely because it has become unfash- 
ionable, And if the fashion be costly you 
must not follow it, You may wear broad 
stripes or narrow, bright colors or dark, 
short petticoats or long (in moderation), as 
the public wish you; but you must not buy 
yards of useful stuff to make a knot or 
flounce of, or drag them behind you over the 
ground, and your walking dress must never 
touch the ground at all. I have lost much 
of the faith I once had in the common sense, 
and even in the personal delicacy, of aver- 
age English women, by seeing how they 
will allow their dresses to sweep the streets, 
if it is the fashion to be scavengers. Learn 
dress-making yourself, with pains and time, 
and use a part of every day in needle-work, 
making as pretty dresses as you can for 
poor people who have not the time or taste 
to make them nicely for themselves. You 
are to show them in your own wearing what 
is most right and graceful, and help them to 
choose what will be prettiest and most be- 
coming in their own station.”” All of which 
can be safely and heartily indorsed. 


—In the recent death of Joseph Ernst von 
Baudel, Germany has lost one of her fore- 
most sculptors and most devoted patriots. 
Born in 1800, he has lived a long and very 
busy life, witnessing some of the most re- 
markable periods in his country’s history, 
from the deep humiliation of Prussia by the 
First Napoleon, to Germany’s proud triumph 
over the Third Napoleon, and the consum- 
mation of German unity, which has been the 
dream of her poets and her heroes during 
these centuries of waiting and of struggle. 





Von Baudel’s art studies were begun in Ny. 
g U 


remberg, and continued in the Art Academy 
of Munich. At the early age of twenty he 
exhibited several sculptures which were 
favorably received by the critics. After 
studying for some time in Rome he settled 
in Munich, where his great talent and indus. 
try soon placed him in the front rank of 
German sculptors.. Among the numerous 
works executed during this period the best 
known are perhaps ‘* Charity,” and busts of 
high Bavarian dignitaries. At an early pe 
riod of his art career he conceived the idea 
of erecting a grand monument and statue 
to Hermann, the earliest hero of Germany, 
During a long and prosperous career of 
nearly a half century he never relinquished 
this darling purpose. His plan met with 
great favor among his countrymen, and when 
at last his conception of the Hermann statue 
took form in a plaster model, the enthusiasm 
of both Germans and foreigners was so great 
as to promise to supply the funds requisite 
for so great an undertaking. As early as 
1838 he removed to Detmold—the place 
which is generally believed to be the scene 
of that terrible battle in the ancient Teuto- 
burg Forest, in which, during three days of 
constant fighting, Hermann and his warriors 
killed or captured the whole Roman army 
of fifty thousand men. Assisted by a com- 
mittee of the towns-people, Baudel began the 
erection of the pedestal, which was not 
finished until 1846. Although work had 
been begun on the statue, the outbreak ‘of 
the revolution of 1848 again threw the he- 
roic sculptor upon his own resources, and 
for many years he worked on, patiently and 
diligently as he could gather the necessary 
means. Not until his head had been sil- 
vered over by age, and his hearing had been 
almost destroyed by the continual hammer- 
ing on the copper, did he witness the triumph 
of his life plan. In 1874 the noble old 
artist was enabled to place his statue on 
the pedestal that had been in waiting for 
more than a quarter of a century. It was 
unveiled by the German Emperor with most 
imposing ceremonies, in the presence of 
more than fifty thousand people. The ped- 
estal is ninety-five feet high, and the statue 
ninety feet to the point of the upraised 
sword. Asa work of art it has received the 
very highest encomiums of the critics. 


g 
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NOTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 





NoTE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


Byron AND Mrs. RADCLIFFE.—A book 
now seldom read, with which Byron was 
charmed, and which he undoubtedly used to 
stimulate his imagination, was Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s ‘* Mysteries of Udolpho.” Describ- 
ing Venice, which, by the way, she had 
never visited, the authoress writes: ‘Its 
terraces, crowded with airy, yet majestic 
fabrics, . . . appeared as if they had 
been called up from the ocean by the wand 
of anenchanter.”” Now, the following famil- 
jar but beautiful lines introduce the Fourth 
Canto of ‘Childe Harold: 

“I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand ; 


I saw from out the wave her structures rise, 
As from the stroke of an enchanter’s wand.” 


SAFFRON.--This drug has fallen from its 
high estate, and is no longer prized, as of 
old, as medicine, condiment, perfume, or dye, 
though it is still used as a domestic remedy 
in certain diseases. In the good old times saf- 
fron and almond milk were the sheet-anchors 
of the ‘* master cooks ”’ of such luxurious mon- 
archs as Richard II, but saffron is now rarely 
met with on our tables. So highly was it es- 
teemed in the Middle Ages that tremendous 
edicts were fulminated against sophisticators 
of the popular condiment. In Germany, 


notably in Nuremberg, a Safranschan, or ° 


saffron inspection, was established, and adul- 
terated goods, whether holden ‘ knowingly ” 
or not, were burned, together with the pro- 
prietors, At one time it was largely cultivated 
around Saffron Walden, in Essex, England. 


THE RoMAN WALL.—We can hardly im- 
agine that such formidable ramparts, if de- 
fended by the disciplined bands of Hadrian 
or Severus, could have been so repeatedly 
broken through by half-armed barbarians. 
But when the Roman arms were finally with- 
drawn, no strength of natural or artificial 
defenses could avail for the protection of the 
timid and helpless natives, The wall was 
speedily penetrated, and from the middle of 
the fifth century it ceased to afford any shelier 
to the southern province, which was quickly 
overrun, its stations stormed, its treasures ran- 
sacked, its population decimated. Coins of 





Diocletian have been found in great num- 
bers as far north as Fort Augustus; coins of 
Constantine, at Edinburgh, and in many other 
places in the Lowlands; coins down to Ho- 
norius (413), on the line of the Antonine 
Vallum. But from this period all such in- 
dications of Roman occupation cease, both 
to the north and south of the Tyne and 
Solway. The civilization of italy was swept 
away from the Northumbrian isthmus; the 
strong places on the wall were occupied by 
the chiefs of the clans, and held, no doubt, 
one against another: just as the palaces of 
Rome itself were converted by the barons of 
the Middle Ages into private fortresses. To 
the Pictish chief succeeded the moss-trooper, 
who stalled his stolen herds in the guard- 
rooms of the Roman centurion; and the 
moss-trooper has been in these latter days 
supplanted by the Northumbrian farmer, 
who has stripped wall and camps of their 
stones, and fenced his fields with the spoil. 


A Birt oF EryMoLtocy—The ‘bayonet’ 
tells us that it was made at Bayonne; ‘‘ cams 
brics,”” that they came from Cambray ; 
*¢damask,’’ from Damascus; ‘‘arras,” from 
the city of the same name; ‘‘cordwain,” 
or ** cordova,” from Cordova; the *‘ guinea,’* 
that it was originally coined of gold brought 
from the African coast, so called; ‘¢ camlet,” 
that it was woten, at least in part, of camel’s 
hair; calicoes and muslins are now sent to In- 
dia and the East, yet the words give standing 
witness that they were once imported thence; 
for ‘*calico”’ is from Calicut, and ‘ muslin” 
from Moussul, a city in Asiatic Turkey. 


DomEstTIc DISCIPLINE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.—Three centuries ago domestic 
servants appear to have been very much 
what they are nowadays, if we may judge, 
at least, from the rules laid down for their 
conduct in a family of some eminence. 
The following ‘‘ orders for household serv- 
antes’? were ‘first devised by John Harring- 
ton, in the yeare 1566, and renewed by John 
Harrington, sonne of the saide John, in the 
yeare 1592; the saide John, the sonne, be- 
ing then High Shrieve of the County of 
Somerset.”” Imprimis, any servant absent 
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from morning or evening prayer without 
lawful excuse, to be alleged within twenty- 
four hours, should forfeit twopence. Swear- 
ing was strictly forbidden, on pain of being 
fined one penny for each oath. Whoso left 
a door open that he found shut was to pay 
one penny. No man-servant was to lie in 
bed after 6 A. M., or to be out of bed after 
10 P. M., between Lady-day and Michael- 
mas, and during the other six months 7 A. 
M. was the hour fixed for rising, and 9 P. 
M. for going to bed,—on Charles Lamb’s 
principle of going away early to make up 
for coming late. The penalty for’ disobedi- 
ence on any of these points was twopence. 
One penny was forfeited if any man’s bed was 
unmade, or any fire-place or candle-box left 
unclean, after 8 A. M. Four times that sum 
was exacted from any man that would teach 
children ‘‘unhonest speech” or improper 
language. If any man waited at table with- 
out a trencher in his hand, he was fined one 
penny, and also if he absented himself from 
any meal without permission. The rule 
was strictly enforced that who breaks pays; 
and if the actual culprit could not be dis- 
covered, the butler was condemned to make 
good the loss, or forfeit twelve pence. ‘The 
table was to be covered for dinner half an 
hour before 11 A. M., and for supper half 
an hour before 6 P. M.,—the penalty for 
neglect being twopence. Three times that 
amount was the punishment if dinner was 
not punctually served at 11 A. M., and sup- 
per at6 P. M. Whoso absented himself for 
a whole or even for a part of a day, with- 
out leave, was fined fourpence. Should any 
one strike another, or revile him, or threaten 
him, or provoke him to violence, he must 
submit to the loss of twelve pence. Whoso 
entered the kitchen without reasonable 
cause, paid one penny for the trespass, the 
cook being amerced in like amount for con- 
nivance. It was further enacted that ‘*none 
toy with the maids, on paine of 4d ;” and 
**that no man weare foule shirt on Sunday, 
nor broken hose or shoes, or dublett with- 
out buttons, on paine of 1d. ;’? and further, 
*¢that when any stranger goeth hence, the 
chamber be drest up againe within four 
howrs after; on paine of 1d.” The hall was 
to be made clean by 8 A. M. in Winter, and 
7 A. M. in Summer, on the like forfeit, 
while the porter suffered to the same 





—. 
amount if he failed to close the court gate 
during dinner and supper. A fine of three. 
pence avenged any omission to clean the 
stairs, and all rooms that needed that pro. 
cess, every Friday after dinner. ‘ All which 
sommes shall be duly paid each quarter-day 
out of their wages, and bestowed on the 
poore, or other godly use.” 


FINENESS OF PLATINUM WIRE.—Dr. Wol- 
laston obtained very fine platinum wire for 
the object-glasses of his telescopes, for ob- 
serving the relative places of the stars, by 
inserting platinum wire in a cylinder of sil. 
ver, wire-drawing the whole, and then melt- 
ing the silver coating. Now, silver wire 
may be drawn to the three-hundredth of an 
inch diameter; so that if the platinum wire 
was originally one-tenth of the thickness of 
the silver, it then became only the three. 
thousandth of an inch. Dr. Wollaston pro- 
cured some only an eighteen-thousandth, 
which did not intercept the smallest star. 
Very fine platinum wire is also employed 
as a substitute for hair in making forensic 
wigs. It is calculated that a piece of pla. 
tinum the size of the tip of a man’s finger, 
could be drawn out across Europe. 


ENorMOUS DISTANCES OF THE STARS,— 
The only mode we have of conceiving such 
intervals at all is the time which it would 
require for light to traverse them. Now, 
light, as we know, travels at the rate of 
192,000 miles per second. It would there- 
fore occupy 100,000,000 seconds, or upwards 
of three years, in such a journey, at the 
very lowest estimate. What, then, are we 
to allow for the distance of those innumer- 
able stars of the smaller magnitudes which 
the telescope discloses to us? If we admit 
the light of a star of each magnitude to be 
half that of the next magnitude above it, 
it will follow that a star of the first magni- 
tude will be required to be removed to three 
hundred and sixty-two times its distance, to 
appear no larger than one of the sixteenth, 
It follows, therefore, that among the count- 
less multitudes of such stars, visible in tele- 
scopes, there must be many whose light has 
taken a thousand years to reach us; and 
that, when we observe their places, and 
note their changes, we are, in fact, reading 
only their history of a thousand year's date, 
thus wonderfully recorded! 





RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY. 





RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY. 


METHODIST FRATERNITY.—The ministers 
and members of the two chief branches of 
Episcopal Methodism have pretty generally 
accepted, with a show of hearty good will, 
the adjustment adopted by the Joint Com- 
mission on fraternity. Most of the Bishops 
of both Churches, and nearly all the official 
papers have indorsed the action of the Com- 
mission. Many of the annual conferences, on 
both sides, have adopted resolutions approv- 
ing the ‘‘ basis of fraternity,” and those on 
the *‘ border” and in the South have gener- 
ally pledged an observance of the rule for 
settling disputed questions; and yet while 
the extreme Southern party profess to ac- 
cept the conclusions reached, they give to 
them an interpretation that fully justifies all 
their most extreme pretension; and among 
the more outspoken ex-Abolitionists of the 
North an undertone of dissatisfaction is 
heard, expressive of a feeling that they have 
been sold out by the Commissioners. 


DEATH OF Dr. Myers.—The Rev. E. H. 
Myers, D. D., the worthy Chairman of the 
Commission on Fraternity, appointed by the 
M. E. Church South, did not long survive 
the completion of the work effected by him- 
self and fellow Commissioners at Cape May. 
On hearing of the outbreak of yellow fever 
in Sayannah, where he had his pastoral 
charge, he hastened home from the North, 
and for three weeks labored among the sick 
and the dying, sparing not himself in effort 
for the good of others. At last he sank un- 
der the disease, and on September 26, after 
a short illness, his spirit returned to God, 
who gave it. Dr. Myers had filled some of 
the most important offices in the gift of his 
Church. He was a strong man, of thorough 
convictions, and accustomed to express them 
with emphasis. In sympathy he was a 
Southerner of the extremest sort; but his 
deep piety tempered his strong feelings, and 
his last public deeds were beautiful exam- 
ples of Christian charity. 


Moopy AND SANKEY IN CHICAGO.—The 
services held by Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
in Chicago have been attended with emi- 


nent success. The ‘tabernacle’ erected 
Vor. XXXVI.—36* 





for their use has been crowded at every 
meeting. By way of preparation for the 
services all the families in the city were vis- 
ited, and an invitation to attend left with 
each. Every means of public advertise- 
ment was taken, and an interest excited 
among allclasses. The street-cars announced 
the meetings by signs from their roofs. The 
bill-boards of the ciiy contained Moody and 
Sankey posters side by side with the gaudy 
bills of theaters and dance-houses. The 
daily papers contained advertisements of the 
meetings. They were the subject of com- 
mon conversation on the streets, and at ev- 
ery hour of the day children’s voices might 
be heard throughout the city singing from 
the ‘*Moody and Sankey hymn-books.” 
The press of Chicago liberally supported the 
revival movement, and the evangelical clergy 
and Churches gave their heartiest aid. As 
a result, vital religion has received a health- 
ful impetus, and many converts have been 
added to the Churches. Simultaneous meet- 
ings have been held in several of the large 
cities of the West by such evangelists as 
Whittle, Bliss, Morehouse, Inglis, Need- 
ham, and Stebbins. 


City EVANGELISM.—The stimulus given 
to evangelical effort in the cities on both 
sides of the Atlantic in which Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey have labored is still 
felt, and means are taken to continue the 
revival influences begun under their labors. 
In London the Baptists have held each 
week during Fall, and will continue during 
Winter, a series of very successful revival 
meetings, their list of preachers including 
such names as Spurgeon, Landels, and Cul- 
cross. ‘The Wesleyans and others are also 
making unwonted efforts throughout the 
United Kingdom. In New York, Brooklyn, 
and Philadelphia, in ‘* Gospel tents,” and 
in public halls hired for the purpose, the 
good work is carried on with the most 
blessed results. 


Tue WortH OF Missions.—In a private 
letter from Sir Arthur Gordon, the Gov- 
ernor of Fiji, recently published in Eng- 
land, he speaks highly of the conduct of 
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the native Christians during the late out- 
break. He says: ‘*The hearty co-operation 
of the people generally is worthy of all 
praise, and the manner in which Christian- 
ity seems really to influence their conduct 
as regards the treatment of prisoners and 
the wounded, even in moments of the great- 
est excitement, is most cheering and satis- 
factory.’ The correspondent of Zhe Lon- 
don Daily News also appears to be im- 
pressed by the fact of the genuine Chris- 
tianity of the Fijians. He writes that the 
work of the Wesleyan missionaries in Fiji 
‘thas been speedy, marvelous, and com- 
plete.” 


PALESTINE.—A residence of some years 
in the Holy Land leads a writer in the Jew- 
ish Herald to conclude that there are signs 
of the approaching restoration of the Jews 
to that country. ‘The last four or five years 
have witnessed a return of the Jews to Pal- 
estine from all parts, but more especially 
from Russia, which has been altogether un- 
precedented. The Hebrew population of 
Jerusalem is now probably double what it 
was some ten ago. ‘In 1872 and 
1873 such numbers returned to Saphed 
alone, one of the four sacred cities of the 
Jews, in the mountains of Galilee, that 
there were no houses to receive them, and 
building was for a considerable length of 
time ‘carried on all night as well as all day. 
This, be it remembered, was in the East, 
when ‘the night’ is emphatically the time 
*in which no man can work.’”’ Moreover, 
the Jews in Palestine are certainly acquiring 
possession of landed property in the vil- 
lages and country districts. 


years 


SoutTH AMERICA.—A serious insurrection 
has broken out in the Columbian States of 
South America, because of the establish- 
ment of free public-schools by the present 
Liberal Government. ‘The Romish priests 
denounced the schools as ‘‘ godless,” and 
have so stirred up the poor and ignorant 
country people in opposition to them that 
what was at first but a local riot has rapidly 
grown into the dimensions of a formidable 
rebellion; and the stability of the Govern- 
ment is threatened. 


THE Mormons.—7he Kocky Mountain 


Christian Advocate, published in Salt Lake 
City, says that there is a new condition of 





things inside the Mormon Church on the 
subject of education. Once there was g 
general opposition to schools. No one dared 
to breathe a thought aloud in favor of gen- 
eral education. Now, not only are many of 
the Mormon leaders outspoken in favor of 
free schools—notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Brigham Young, George Q. Cannon, 
and others—but there are found many who, 
on the general subject of education, speak 
and act more like free men than any dared 
to do only a few years since. 


JEWISH POPULATIONS.—Jerusalem does 
not contain more than 8,000 or 9,000 Jews; 
there are more in North Africa than in Ju- 
dea; there are scarcely any in Italy and 
Spain. In Great Britain they are in the 
proportion of one in one thousand; in 
France, four in one thousand, owing to the 
large numbers in the German Provinces; in 
Switzerland, 7,087 Jews in over 2,500,000 
population ; in Germany, including Alsace, 
Lorraine, and the Polish Province, 512,160, 
in Austria, 1,376,000, or 38 per cent of the 
whole population, nearly one-third of them 
whose population 
they will be a majority before long, at the 
present rate of increase. In Russia’s 63,- 
000,000 there are 1,829,100. In the old 
kingdom of Poland, Jews are thirteen per 
cent of the population, and are over thirty- 


occupying Galicia, of 


five per cent in Warsaw. 


METHODIsT EpiscoOpAL CHURCH SOUTH. — 
The following statistics show the status of 
Southern Methodism, namely: Traveling 
preachers, 3,271—increase, 47; superannu- 
ated preachers, 259—<decrease, 2; local 
preachers, 5,462—increase, 106 ; white mem- 
715,95I—increase, 19,187; colored 
members, 2,083—decrease, 580; Indian 
members, 4,335—decrease, 162 ; total preach- 
ers and members, 731,361—increase, 18,596; 
infants baptized, 22,603—decrease, 2,306; 
adults baptized, 38,908—decrease, 10,450; 
Sunday-schools, 7,578—increase, 374; Sun- 
day-school teachers, 49,797—increase, 972; 
Sunday-school scholars, 346,759—increase, 
18,125. 


bers, 


THE BiBLE In SoUTH AMERICA.—The Bi- 
ble has been largely distributed throughout 
the regions of the river Platte. Over five 
thousand copies have been circulated in this 
field by the American Bible Society alone, 
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MISSIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—The re- 
ports made at the recent anniversary meet- 
ing of the American Board cf Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions show that, although 
«the aggressive work has been crippled at 
many points for the lack of funds,” the do- 
nations of the past year have exceeded 
those of any previous year since the with- 
drawal of the Presbyterians and associate 
bodies, in 1870. The debt of last year has 
been reduced about $13,000, leaving the 
present indebtedness $31,050.20. The en- 
tire income of the year has been $465,442.50. 
The stringency of the times has been se- 
verely felt, and retrenchments in the cur- 
rent expenses have been made to the amount 
of $37,000. The whole number of laborers 
connected with the missions is 1,148. 


PrisoN COMMISSION.—The report of the 
commission appointed to investigate the 
prisons of the State of New York is a sug- 
gestive document, and deserves the earnest 
consideration of right-thinking American 
citizens, and especially of Christians, irre- 
spective of State relationship. ‘The investi- 
gation thus far made shows that ‘ business 
affairs have been very loosely conducted, in 
regard to purchases, both as to prices paid 
and quantities bought ; there have been great 
carelessness and false entries in the ac- 
counts ; books have been altered, mutilated, 
and lost; property of the State has been 
loaned to private persons without charge, 
or any account thereof being made, and 
never returned ; moneys have been obtained 





from the State treasury by fraudulent vouch- 
ers; property stolen; tools and materials 
belonging to the State not cared for ;” and 
there has been ‘a general lack of economy ” 


;-on the part of the officials. ‘This mortify- 


-ng exhibit only lays bare, in its virulent ug- 
liness, an ulcer of whose festering growth 
our thoughtful men have been long aware. 
Indeed the report only puts in form a state 
of facts which have long been patent to ev- 
ery one, and neither of the political parties, 
when in power, could or would correct the 
flagrant abuse. For almost the third of a 
century the great majority of American 
prisons,—there is too much reason to be- 
lieve, —have been schools of vice instead of 
houses of correction. New York probably 
takes the lead in this demoralization, but 
other States are not farin the rear. The 
cause, it has been well said, is to be found 
in one word—politics. Men are appointed 
to positions in the prisons without any re- 
gard to fitness, but solely as rewards for po- 
litical, party services, ‘If a warden or 
other officer of high grade attempts to dis- 
cipline a subordinate he (the inferior) will 
threaten his superior with removal—a threat 
easily carried into effect by means of polit- 
ical influence.’’ Of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, there can be no discipline 
among the convicts. Until our prisons, offi- 
cial positions, and courts of justice are com- 
pletely removed from all political control, 
we can have but little ground to hope for 
‘¢reform,”’ either in criminal circles or in the 
world of politics. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


WHILE scientists are making heavy on- 
slaughts against some of the outposts of the 
traditional creeds, and compelling the de- 
fenders of the faith to abandon not a few 
of their outlying positions as no longer ten- 
able, another class is doing a good work for 
the true faith by exposing the legendary 
character of very much that has come down 
to our times from the ecclesiastical litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. We have now in 





hand a spirited volume* of this class, so 
written that there was no necessity that its 
author should sign himself as sot of the So- 
ciety of Jesus (Jesuits), It is full of matter 
giving definite and reliable information gath- 
ered from trustworthy sources respecting 
the fables and legends of the saints, and of 





* Mediaeval and Modern Saints and Miracles. 
Not ab uno e¢ Societate Jesu. New York, Harper 
and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 307. 
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the miracles wrought by them, living or 
dead,—presenting an epitome of medizval 
legendary literature. Its design to convict 
the Church of Rome of being a teacher of 
fables is not at all concealed, and yet the 
book is genial in its spirit, and scarcely at 
all controversial in its style. It will fulfill a 
valuable mission if it shall aid in rescuing 
Protestantism from the curse of the mass of 
non-scriptural and superstitious matter that 
still abides upon it,—the yet unavoided zm- 
pedimenta brought by it out of its former 
papistical prison-house. By degrees Protest- 
antism is learning to accept the canon of 
faith, that the Bible is the only authority 
in matters of religion,—and it is also awak- 
ening ‘to the fact that very much of the 
popular faith is more legendary than Bibli- 
cal, When Professor Huxley makes fight 
against Milton’s cosmogony, or some other 
learned scientist calls in question Dante’s 
Eschatology, we look on with quiet indiffer- 
ence, little caring which shall have the bet- 
ter of the fight,—careful only to have it rec- 
ognized that the teachings of the Bible are 
not at all compromised in it. 


BisHoP PEck’s ‘‘Great Republic” was a 
Centennial book written ten years before the 
Centennial year; and though it was earliest 
in its course,—the pioneer and harbinger of 
of a numerous following, yet few of its jun- 
iors have gone beyond it, in the specialties 
of the class. The new title* given to this 
edition, the author tells us in his preface, 
**is in exact accordance with the author’s 
original design,” which was, however, at first 
laid aside at the instance of the first pub- 
lishers, but now resumed as best suited to 
both the character of the work and the time 
of its appearance. Of the book as it was 
in the former edition it is not necessary 
now to speak, as the reader may be pre- 
sumed to be familiar with it; the additions 
made in this edition are such as were nec- 
essaty to bring the narrative down to the 
close of the century. When first issued, 





“The Great Republic, from the discovery of 
America to the Centennial, July 4, 1876. The His- 
tory of the Great Republic from a Christian stand- 
point. Thoroughly revised. By Jesse T. Peck, 
D. D., LL. D., one of the Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. [With thirty-four fine steel 
engravings.] New York: Nelson and Phillips. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock and Walden. Imperial 
octavo. pp. 704. 





some thought its enumeration of the great 
things achieved by the nation sounded aj. 
most like boasting, and that its tints were g 
little over-colored ; but we have of late be. 
come so accustomed to that order of things 
that this seems quite tame and moderate, 
And though fitly enough described as g 
Centennial book,—referring to its date, and 
its retrospect of a hundred years, it may 
also receive the same designation in re. 
spect to the future,—for at the next Cen. 
tennial, it will still stand as a mile-stone to 
mark an important stage in the nation’s 
progress. Bishop Peck,—as becomes a 
bishop, or any other kind of a Christian,— 
believes in Providence in human affairs, and 
he does not hesitate to look for and to rec. 
ognize the guiding hand in the wonderful 
affairs of our country. That he may not 
always have correctly interpreted some of 
these things, is possible,—for even the infai. 
Zible bishop may err in matters of history,— 
yet it may be quite as philosophical and a 
good deal more devout, to err on the side 
of too much faith, rather than to believe 
nothing at all. We can most sincerely com- 
mend this noble volume to our readers, as 
well adapted both to inform and to instruct 
in goodness. It is especially suitable as a 
household book of American History. 


THE RIVERSIDE CLassics (Hurd and 
Houghton, Cambridge, Massachusetts) be- 
gins most promisingly with Zhe Vicar of 
Wakefield. It is given inan elegant duodec- 
imo of two hundred and sixty-six pages, with 
paper and types. about as nearly perfect as 
the existing state of the book-maker’s art 
can reach. The two or three wood-cuts are 
fair, but do not add much to the value of 
the volume. Of its matter, of course, noth- 
ing needs be said, for who has not read and 
re-read that wonderiul ‘classic?’ As the 
initial number of the proposed series, it is 
especially happily chosen. 


From Robert Carter and Brothers, N. Y., 
we have received the following juvenile 
books, suitable for holiday presents: ‘Stories 
of Vinegar Hill,” by Susan Warner; ‘‘ The 
Little Woodman and Flowers of the Forest,” 
by Mrs. Sherwood; ‘* Holiday House,” by 
Catherine Sinclair ; and ‘* The Peep of Day.” 
From D. Appleton & Co., “* My Own Child,” 
and ‘‘Fallen Fortunes;” both standard fiction. 
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HUXLEY IN AMERICA. 

He came; he saw,—and his admirers are 
saying, —he conquered. Certainly Professor 
Huxley’s visit to this country was made the 
most of, by both himself and his friends, 
and also by those portions of the American 
public that are interested in the subjects 
with which his name and fame are associated, 
and especially by all that multitude who are 
ready to run after and make the most of 
any temporary sensation. It was certainly 
both proper and expedient that he should 
avail himself of the opportunities afforded by 
a few weeks of vacation to visit our shores, 
and to look in upon our country and its af- 
fairs; and it was the most natural thing in 
the world, that while here he should give 
special attention to whatever he found that 
might come within the range of his special 
studies and observations. And it was only 


proper; and the right thing to be done, that 
he was received courteously and heard re- 
spectfully,—full opportunity being given 


him to speak his mind as freely and fully as 
he might please. For the time his presence 
among us, and his utterances on various oc- 
casions, afforded matter for the newspapers; 
and now that he has returned to his home 
duties, what he said among us will be mat- 
ter for lively discussions, from the press, the 
the pulpit, and the rostrum ; afterwards the 
whole affair will subside into the common 
level of current thought; but whether that 
shall be towards the better or the worse, it 
is not necessary to say. It may be said at 
this point, that simply as a vacation tour 
Professor Huxley’s coming among us was 
eminently prosperous; its influence upon the 
cause that he advocates will be less obvi- 
ous,—though most certainly the discussion 
of these things is bound to go forward. 
Giving our hearty good-bye to the learned 
Professor, as he leaves us, and sending our 
congratulations after him, on his safe arrival 
over the sea, we may now quietly turn our 
attention to the matters that his name sug- 
gests, and of which he talked so freely 
when among us. His utterances, though 
apparently given out rather hurriedly, will 
be found to be remarkable for the clearness 





with which they present the distinctive 
points of his system, so that probably in no 
other form can the salient thoughts of the 
new philosophy be found so fully and yet 
succinctly set forth as in the collected re- 
ports of Professor Huxley’s American ad- 
dresses. And they abound with real excel- 
lences, which, however, like almost every 
thing human, are largely discounted by 
most obvious faults, 

An apparently casual remark made by the 
learned scientist in one of his addresses, in 
respect to the cause of which he is a repre- 
sentative, is especially worthy of considera- 
tion; to-wit, that on account of the breadth 
of the whole field of learning, in order to 
proficiency in any department, each schoiar 
who would become a proficient must con- 
fine himself to some chosen subject, and 
steadily refuse to be drawn away into oth- 
ers. To be at once broad and deep,—a cy, 
clopedist, to embrace all kinds of learning ; 
and an incisive specialist, to enlarge the area 
of science,—is possible to very few minds, 
Not only is the profession of learning an 
exacting one, requiring the entire consecra- 
tion of the soul and intellect to itself, but 
each of its divisions is in like manner jeal- 
ous of any divided devotion. To succeed 
largely in any department of learning, a 
man must make that his specialty, and con- 
sent to let alone many other things that may 
be intrinsically well enough, but which, if 
pursued, will divert him from that in which 
he would excel. Division of labor is quite 
as necessary in the pursuits of learning as 
it is in the arts and trades. And this, too, 
must be accepted with all its disadvantages 
and drawbacks, which certainly are not in- 
considerable. In the arts it is found that, 
while by this method, with the combination 
of many hands upon the same piece of work, 
a higher degree of mechanical perfection is 
reached, yet the individual is sadly mini- 
fied and limited by it as to his mechanical 
capabilities. So in matters of learning and 
thought, too much concentration, while it 
increases incisiveness and aids in the exten- 
sion of the knowledge of the one point. im- 
mediately in hand, narrows the mind of the 
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student and renders him incapable of a broad 
and intelligent generalization. Specialists 
are, therefore, necessarily unreliable as to 
their opinions on all matters outside of their 
own specialties, both because of their lack 
of general information and also their preju- 
dices of preference. That Professor Huxley 
and many of his associates are open to this 
criticism, there is not much room for ques- 
tion. They are good in their way, but they 
are professionally disqualified for the work 
of making and uttering a comprehensive 
opinion upon the questions involved in their 
multifarious relations. 

The evil of this tendency is seen on a 
large scale in the make-up of the philosophi- 
cal system of these scientists. It is purely 
experimental, and shut up, as to its methods 
of attaining knowledge, to the sensuous ob- 
servations, and in their use of what is thus 
learned, only logical deductions are made 
of any account. As a system of thought 
and culture it is partial, and-therefore one- 
sided; and because it disregards both the 
ethical and the esthetical in man’s nature, 
while it may be correct in itself, it is not 
a truthful presentation of the truth. Its 
modes of reasoning are exclusively induct- 
ive, leaving out of the account the whole 
realm of the intuitional, which is the high- 
est style of intelligence in man. That this 
method is the best suited for the study of 
the physical sciences, is sufficiently evident; 
but it is entirely unsuited to all else; and 
therefore for whatever in man is outside of 
his physical organism, and beyond the facts 
discovered by the senses and the philosophy 
deduced from them, it makes no provisions. 
As a scientific method adapted to the mate- 
rial world, it is invaluable; but it becomes 
pernicious and misleading when carried be- 
yond its legitimate bounds, 

Within their own proper sphere, every 
liberal-minded person must wish for these 
learned scientists the largest possible suc- 
cess; but since they are, by the conditions 
of their system, shut up to things material 
and physical, they are estopped from all in- 
terference with the spiritual universe. And 
as it. must be granted that man has a spir- 
itual. nature, with its appropriate facts and 
phenomena, it must also follow that there is 
very much in the worla which their philoso- 
phy can not explain. Nor is this any re- 





proach to their system, which is sufficient 
within its proper bounds; the folly is with 
those who either attempt to apply it beyond 
its legitimate limits, or else to deny all of 
which it can not take cognizance. It would 
be only the part of discretion for these 
learned investigators to attend their sole 
business,—to acquire and set in order nat- 
ural science, leaving spiritual things to those 
better prepired to deal with them. It is 
now very generally conceded by all whose 
opinions on such matters are of any value, 
that the Bible is not to be taken and used 
as an authority in physical science. Our 
physical scientists should also learn, on their 
part, that their system is not a theological 
one; and however far it may be carried, it 
can neither prove nor disprove the being 
of God, nor to any large extent illustrate 
his character; and especially is it unable to 
throw any considerable light upon the na- 
ture of his moral government over intelli- 
gent beings. Here is their folly, in which 
they err about as egregiously as do the liter. 
alistic and materialistic interpreters of the 
Bible, but on the opposite extreme. What- 
ever may happen to systems of cosmogony, 
whether of geological or legendary origin,— 
and all these change after the manner of the 
figures in the kaleidoscope,—the Word of the 
Lord remaineth forever, To both classes 
of contestants in this controversy, one may, 
with about equal fitness, apply the homely 
but pertinent proverb, ‘*Shoemaker, stick 
to your /ast.” < 


TURKISH CIVILIZATION. 

Is our detestation of the Turk justifiable, 
or is it the offspring of traditional prejudice? 
We know that in war his cimeter shows no 
mercy. When he entered Constantinople 
four hundred years ago, he signalized his 
victory by just such an indiscriminate massa- 
cre as that which recently marked his suc- 
cess in Bulgaria. The belief of Christen- 
dom that his ferocity in war is ineradicable, 
that his indolent effeminacy in peace is in- 
curable, and that his injustice toward his 
Christian subjects, being the natural fruit of 
his religion, is incapable of being reformed, 
is the root from which the popular hatred of 
his reign has grown. It is this belief which 
is at this moment arraying the popular mind 
in opposition to the policy of the British 
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Government, and which determines the 


sympathies of American society toward Rus- 
sia in the conflict now progressing in Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

But should the statements recently made 
in Boston by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin be relied 
on, we should do well to reconsider the 


grounds of our belief so far, at least, as it 
concerns the hopelessness of reforming the 
character of the Turkish rule. Mr. Ham- 
lin’s high reputation and long experience as 
a missionary and educator certainly entitles 
his utterances to thoughtful consideration. 

Believing as he does that the overthrow of 
the Turk in Europe implies the enthrone- 
ment of Russia on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, and looking at that result from the 
stand-point of a Christian missionary, he 
naturally and properly inquires which rule 
is the more desirable for the interests of 
Protestant Christianity—Russian or ‘Turk- 
ish? Strangely as it sounds in our ears, 
and unwarrantable as it seems, he prefers 
the Sultan to the Czar. 

Defending this preference, he asserts that 
the Turks are ‘naturally a tolerant peo- 
ple.” (!) The Koran provides that ‘any re- 
ligion with a book,” that is, any religion 
which professedly draws its authority from 
inspired writings, shall be tolerated; and 
under this provision the variovs Christian 
sects and the Jews find protection. Prose- 
lyting is permitted among all except Mussul- 
mans. Missionaries enjoy perfect liberty, 
and may proselyte any one to their faith, 
provided they do not convert any one * from 
Mohammedanism to Christianity.” All the 
persecutions which Protestant missionaries 
had suffered in Turkey, he says, and the 
thing seems probable, originated with the 
Christian priests, communities and churches 
opposed to the Protestants, particularly 
with the Jesuits. 

On the other hand Russia is intolerant to 
the last degree. ‘*No Russian, under pain 
of heavy penalty, is permitted to leave the 
State Church, and not even a pagan, or Mo- 
hammedan Tartar is allowed to be converted 
to any thing but the State Church,”—a 
statement that must be received cautiously. 
Missionaries are not tolerated in the empire. 
Should the Czar plant his flag on the towers 
of Constantinople, the combined powers of 
Europe could neither persuade nor compel 





him to concede the toleration now enjoyed 
under Turkish rule. (?) Moreover, Mr. 
Hamlin declared that Turkey is more pro- 
gressive than Russia, that the popular de- 
sire to drive the former out of Europe is 
‘¢insane,”’ and has arisen out of ‘¢ misappre- 
hension,” and that the only condition of 
freedom under Russian rule is, ** to let alone 
two things—religion and politics,” 

Mr. Hamlin weakened his statements by 
a seeming apology for the late atrocities in 
Bulgaria, by calling Spurgeon an ignoramus 
and Gladstone a mere politician—no states- 
man—because of their demand for the ex- 
pulsion of the Turk from Europe. And yet 
Mr. Hamlin’s opinions should, at_ least, 
prompt inquiry. They certainly prove that 
there are two sides to the ‘Turkish problem. 
And although his statements will not prob- 
ibly prove weighty enough to control the 
public belief, the question involves so many 
and vest human interests that the Christian 
Church should be earnest and incessant in 
her prayers to the Allwise Providence for its 
guidance of the conflict, so that it may is- 
sue in a long step in the progress of society 
and the evangelization of mankind. 


OUR PORTRAIT. 

Our readers will be pleased to see in this 
number of the ReposiTory the portrait of one 
of the agents of the Western Book Concern, 
that of the other having appeared in a pre- 
vious volume, The artist has made a good 
picture, representing his subject in one of 
his happiest moods, though, perhaps, a trifle 
too youthful in appearance; but on the 
whole it is a good likeness, and indicates the 
elements of character for which he has be- 
come distinguished, and which have secured 
for him the confidence and esteem of his 
brethren. 

Joun M. WALDEN, D. D., was bérn the 
11th of February, 1831, at Lebanon, War- 
ren County, Ohio. He comes of Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry, and his forefathers were 
among the early settlers of Virginia. Soon 
after the settlement of Kentucky, his great- 
grandfather located near Boone’s Station, 
and in the year 1800 his grandfather, Ben- 
jamin Walden, with his family, removed to 
Hamilton County, Ohio. When John was 
two years old he lost his mother, but was 
kindly cared for by his grandfather till his 
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death in 1841, when he was left homeless, 
and became entirely dependent upon his own 
resources. The struggle for a livelihood was 
a severe one, commencing on the farm, fol- 
lowed by peddling books, by work at the 
carpenter’s trade, and terminating in a suc- 
cessful clerkship—thus developing his ability 
to grapple with the world, and secure for 
himself a competency of its comforts and a 
respectable standing among his fellows. 

But he had not yet found a field conge- 
nial to his taste, nor one in which his life- 
work was to be devoted, and success 
achieved. During his clerkship he turned 
attention to the improvement of his mind, 
and occupied all his leisure time in review- 
ing his studies, reading standard works, and 
writing for the press. The success achieved 
in business and literary efforts encouraged 
him to carry out a cherished purpose, to se- 
cure a collegiate education as an essential 
preparation for a useful life. In accordance 
with this purpose, at the age of nineteen, in 
1849, he entered ‘‘ Farmers’ College,” in 
Ohio; and by his mental ability, integrity, 
and devotion to study, combined with en- 
ergy and perseverance, he was, in 1852, 
graduated with high honor, and the marked 
respect of his teachers. 

He was immediately appointed to a tu- 
torship in the Preparatory Department of 
his Alma Mater, and for two years dis- 
charged its duties with success, when he re- 
signed to enter upon the work of a jour- 
nalist. For several years he acted as one of 
the reporters and correspondenis of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, made speeches and en- 
tered heartily into the campaign of 1856, 
in support of Mr. Fremont. In 1857 he 
went to Kansas to aid in the promotion of 
Free State principles, and at Quincy, on 
the Missouri River, ten miles above Kansas 
City, he started a newspaper, called the 
Chindowan, which word is the Wyandotte 
for Leader. The paper in national politics 
was Republican—and in local politics, an 
earnest adyocate of the radical Free State 
doctrines. It was conducted with ability, 
and exerted a controlling influence in the 
affairs of the State. Its editorials were 
clear, ringing utterances in behalf of liberty, 
equality, and humanity. In 1858 the Ed- 
itor was elected a delegate to the Leaven- 
worth Constitutional Convention, and as 








Chairman of the Committee on Address, 
was the author of the ‘ Address of the 
Convention to the American People.” He 
was also a member of the Topeka Legisla- 
ture, and in the same year was elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, under 
the Leavenworth Constitution. The defeat 
of the Lecompton (proslavery) Constitution 
settled the question of freedom in Kansas, 
and he felt at liberty to turn his efforts in 
another direction. He had been active and 
earnest in political work, but it was be 
cause political work was, for the time being, 
the work of duty. This over, he turned 
away from prospects of political promotion, 
to enter a nobler work in his native State, 

He was converted, and joined the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, December -11, 1850, 
at Miami Chapel, Lockland Circuit, under 
the labors of Rev. Michael Kaufman, and 
Rev. James S. Peregrine. He was licensed 
as an Exhorter in 1851, and as a Local 
Preacher in 1854. In 1858 he was admitted 
to the Cincinnati Conference, and in the true 
spirit of a Methodist minister has rendered 
valuable service in circuit work, the pastor 
ate, the mission-field, the Presiding Elder- 
ship, a Secretaryship, and the Book Agency, 
advancing in regular order through the vari- 
ous grades of service peculiar to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

He is an earnest Sunday-school worker, 
and for the past ten years has been active 
in every movement to increase the efficiency 
and usefulness of the Sunday-school. His 
tract ‘*On the Attendance of Children at 
Public Worship” had a wide circulation, 
and awakened deep interest. 

He is a staunch temperance man, and an 
able defender of its principles and measures, 
IIe took a prominent part.in the Crusade 
movement in Ohio, in 1874, and delivered 


impressive addresses in its defense in vari- . 


ous sections of the State. 

He has taken a deep interest in the eleva- 
tion of the freedmen, and prior to the form- 
ation of a society in our Church in behalf 
of this race he was Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Western Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
In the discharge of the duties of this office 
he selected and sent into the South a large 
number of Christian teachers, who were 
among the first to enter and cultivate this 
important field of effort. He was one of 
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the chief movers in the organization of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was its first Corre- 
sponding Secretary. The valuable assistance 
rendered by him as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee shows that there is no 
abatement of his interest in this Society. 

During his residence in Cincinnati he has 
been prominent in the work of education, 

He was a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and as Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee was prominent in establishing the 
Free Public Library, and securing to it the 
legal provisions through which it now re- 
ceives annually seventeen thousand dollars 
for the purchase of books. He is President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Cincinnati 
Wesleyan College, and takes a deep interest 
in its welfare. 

He has thrice in succession been elected a 
delegate to the General Conference. In that 
of 1868 he was elected assistant agent of the 
Western Book Concern; in 1872, when the 
agents were made co-equal, he was re- 
elected, and in 1876 was for the third time 
elected by acclamation. 

Dr. Walden is yet in the prime of life. 
From the vigor of his constitution and the 
indomitable energy which he has heretofore 
shown in all the positions which he has 
been called to fill, the Church may still look 
to him for many years of active and useful 
labor. Serus in calum redeat. 

It is due to Dr. Walden to say that this 
portrait and sketch are inserted without his 
knowledge. 

OUR HYMN-BOOK. 

JouHN WESLEY, in the preface to his ‘*Col- 
lection of Hymns for the people called 
Methodists,” issued in 1780, and is still 
used by his followers in Great Britain (but 
with a large supplement), said, respecting 
that book, ‘It is not so large as to be either 
cumbersome or expensive, and it is large 
enough to contain such a variety of hymns 
as will not soon be worn threadbare.” That 
compilation embraced five hundred and 
thirty-nine hymns, and the book was made 
up of five hundred and five pages,—less than 
half the number of pieces in the standard 
Hymn-book of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, though the proportionate sizes of the 
books are not so diverse, as the hymns in the 








former are considerably longer than those in 
the latter. It would seem, therefore, either 
that Wesley’s estimate of what should be the 
extent of such a manual was at fault, or else 
cur present book is objectionably ‘* cumber- 
some and expensive.” 

We notice, too, that quite recently the 
Wesleyans of Great Britain,—John Wesley’s 
own Church,—have, without changing the 
original hymn-book, added to it a suppie- 
ment, which nearly doubles its size. Among 
the pieces thus introduced are some of the 
very best hymns in the language,—a part 
of which were extant in Wesley’s time, 
while others have been writtensince. These 
few good hymns add very considerably to 
the value of the book; and had they been 
brought in by displacing some that were al- 
ready there, but which are simply dead 
matter or an obstruction, the improvement 
would have been effected without much dis- 
count; but since the old lumber remains, 
and about an equal amount of the same kind 
is brought into the supplement, the book 
is made too large without improving its 
quality. 

In determining the size of his Church 
hymnal Wesley’s first care was to afford the 
necessary variety for the uses of public 
worship,—which he thought did not require 
more than about five hundred pieces; and 
having provided these he seems to object to 
any more, because of the entailed ‘‘cum- 
bersomeness and expense.” It would ap- 
pear then that, according to his estimate, 
our later hymn-books are too large by nearly 
one-half. There can be no question that 
for the purposes of public and social wor- 
ship five hundred hymns are amply suffi- 
cient. Half of the expense, therefore, and 
of the burden-bearing connected with our 
manuals of sacred songs, is unnecessary ; 
and the aggregate of all this is something 
quite considerable, when the part borne by 
each individual is multiplied by the hun- 
dreds of thousands who must purchase and 
use such books. 

It may indeed be said that among these 
unsung, because unsingable, hymns there is 
much good matter and some genuine poe- 
try, which is pleasant and useful reading, 
and may serve a good purpose, though never 
set to music. But a Church hymnal is 
hardly the place for such productions. A 
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manual of worship should not be encumbered 
with merely miscellaneous pieces. It is, 
therefore, quite pertinent to ask, whether 
it may not be wise in any future attempts 
at compiling collections of ‘*Hymns for 
Public Worship” to keep down to about 
the Wesleyan measure,—five to six hun- 
dred pieces? 

At the last General Conference, the in- 
cipient steps towards securing a new hymn- 
book for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
were taken; and the matter is now in the 
hands of a large and cumbrously ordered 
committee,—the infelicity of whose methods 
of action may prove to be the best thing 
about the matter; for if nothing shall be 
done, then no harm will be done. Their 
new book, if they shall indeed prepare one, 
will be the fourth in succession during the 
life-time of some of our older Church mem- 
bers, which is rather more of change than 
is desirable. Our people have now in their 


possessions a supply of these books that 
have cost them more than a million of dollars. 
Will the introduction of the new book ren- 
der all these unavailable, and make another 
equal outlay necessary ? This certainly will 


not be done if Mr. Wesley’s care against un- 
necessary expense shall govern in the matter. 


THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 

WirH the present number the LApDIEs’ 
REPOSITORY comes to a close. It owed its ori- 
gin to a need felt in the Church for a maga- 
zine of pure literature, adapted especially 
to the wants of its female members. The 
idea of such a periodical first found ex- 
pression through the late Samuel Williams, 
an eminent layman of this city. In con- 
versations with Rev. John F. Wright, then 
Book Agent, in the year 1839, Mr. Williams 
urged the establishment of a ladies’ maga- 
zine, and drew up a brief outline of his 
views as to its character and management. 

The suggestion was favorably received, 
and Mr. Wright presented a memorial on 
the subject to the Ohio Conference, at that 
time the leading Conference in the West, 
and having principal control of the Western 
Book Concern. Acommittee of the Confer- 
ence, consisting of J. F. Wright, W. B. 
Christie and William Burke, was appointed 


to consider and report upon the matter. In’ 


closing their report, they offered a resolution 





recomending to the next General Conference 
the publication of such a magazine, and it 
was unanimously adopted. 

The subject was accordingly brought be. 
fore the General Conference of 1840, and by 
that body the publication was ordered, 
When the agents had determined on the 
name, size, style, and scope of the new maga- 
zine, L. L. Hamline, who, in view of its es. 
tablishment, had been elected one of the 
Editors of the Western Christian Advocate, 
was appointed to conduct it. The first 
number was issued in January, 1841. It 
contained thirty-two pages, and the price was 
fixed at $2.00 a year. Since that time the 
magazine has been several times enlarged 
and improved, both in its embellishments 
and typography. Its subscription list con- 
tinued to increase until it reached nearly 
the reaction 
which followed the war, and through the 
financial straits brought upon the country 
by that great struggle, it has steadily de- 
clined. Though Dr. Clark and the subse- 
quent editors endeavored to make it more 
of a family than a ladies’ magazine, it be- 
came evident that its range was too narrow, 
and the General Conference of this year de- 
termined that there was no longer need in 
the Church of such a periodical, and di- 
rected that, instead, there should be issued 
a magazine of wider scope and higher char- 
acter to take its place. Having thus main- 
tained an honorable standing for thirty-six 
the Laptgs’ REPOSITORY ceases to 
«The 


forty thousand names. In 


years, 
exist, only to reappear altera et eadem. 
king is dead ; tong live the King !” 


ErrATA.—A few inconsiderable mistakes 
we leave to the good sense of our read- 
ers to make all right; but one or two a 
little more flagrant ones call for correction. 

In the September number, page 280, the 
name of Abraham is given instead of that 
of Moses, as the recipient of the divine rev. 
elation of the name of JEHOVAH, a merely 
verbal mistake, which any body might cor- 
rect. A more serious blunder occurs in the 
Qctober number, page 374, in attributing 
the authorship of a certain book to * Rev. 
Mr. Wood,” of Philadelphia Conference, 
instead of E. M. Wood, of Pittsburg Con- 
ference. The true authorship is, however, 
given in the foot-note. 
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COLGATE & COS 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 





THE LARGEST! THE CHEAPEST! 


— AND -—— 


The Best Magazine! 


A CoMBINATION OF THE USEFUL, THE ENTER- 
TAINING, AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Duress Losmansp Movreur 


THE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE OF AMERICA, 


ONTAINS the essentials of all others, includ- 
ing Home interests in all its departments. 

The only Reliable Fashions in all their details. 

The beauties and utilities of Literature, /Poetry, 
Sketches, Stories, Music, Floriculture, and every 
branch of entertaining and useful reading calculated 
to enliven and elevate society, and make our homes 
attractive, useful, and happy. 

This unrivaled Magazine will commence its six- 
teenth year with January, 1877, and, as heretofore, 
full of new literary, entertaining, and useful subjects, 
to which it is devoted. 

With each number will be given a superb colored 
cabinet picture (worth the whole cost of the Maga- 
zine) in oil, mounted on a mat, ready for framing. 

Every subscriber, at three dollars, is entitled to 
the selection of a premium (of which there are eight- 
een), delivered or forwarded immediately on receipt 
of the subscription. Every article offered is of first 
quality, including Books, any one worth the price of 
subscription ; Curomos,from Celebrated Paintings, 
and equal to the originals, of large size, and suitable 
for any parlor; Pocket Coox-stroves; SysTEM OF 
Dress-cuttine (this received the Highest Centen- 
nial Award); SiLVER-PLATED WaReE of all kinds; 
Stationery, LinEN MARKER, etc., etc. 


FOR CLUBS 

we have larger and more valuable premiums, includ- 
ing Booxs of all kinds, StLver-PpLATED Ware, 
Bracket Saws, Scissors, STEREOSCOPES, GAMES, 
Taste CuTLery, Ciocxs, ApjusTasi.c TABLES, 
FLuTING-MACHINES, KnitTinG-Macuines, CuINna, 
Dinner, anv TEA Sets, and numerous other desir- 
able articies, of which a full list will be furnished on 
application to the publisher, 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
Agents required every-where. Send for partioulars. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Send your address on POSTAL-CARD tc Land Com’ Hy 
B. & M.N., BURLINGTON, IOWA, and receive, FREE 
copy of lowa & Neb. Farmer,with CHART OF LANDS. 








Furry PAGES —+300 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of thousands of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables in the world, and the way to grow them, 
all for a Two-cenr postage-stamp. 
Vick’s Floral Guide. Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable sarees, 50 cents, in 
paper; in elegant cloth covers, 

















Year after year best periodicals of 
the Home Maga- 1877 the day, it claims 
ing rank with the more thor- 
oughly identified with the people in 
six copies and one extra to club getter. Specimen 
number, 10 cents. 


Address JAMES VICK, Rochestes, N. Y. 
TS 

zine continues to to be, in its peculiar 
gain in favor with character and va- 
their common life and social interests thanany other 
magazine of its class. 

GREAT PREMIUM,.—For 20 subscribers, ut 
club rates, we give, as n premium, a copy of our 


Illustrated Home Magazine. 
nen tae Stel aupectarsoes 

Feces tuisnn Toa eve oinlas Hh: otitus, 
Great National Picture of all the Pres 





subscribers at club rates, 
Home Magazine for sale by news dealers, 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 





B, T. BABBITT'S BABY SOAP. 
etable olls used ints 


Does away with all 
ce arene ac 
e crossness 
tost toevery weather and family in ree ae. : packed in boxes 
of 12 cakes, of “ -. each, and sent free wee te on receipt 
© $2.50, ress B. “7. Babbitt, New York Crryx. 
50: Aucmte Wanted. “o samples sent for 
stanip. . Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass, 


pa Fer Sale hy all Drugeists. -@Q 
TREES PLANT BULBS. Fall Price-list and 
' 








Visiting Cards, — our name ftnely 
Ba Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 


p' inted. sent for 25c ave 3G styles. 
dress F, K. PHN! X, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 
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AWARS OF MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


FROM JUDGES, CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


COLTON SS 


FLAVORS. 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of . hoicest Fruits. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 


Leamon's Dyes Color Cottons. 
amon’s Dyes Color Anything. 
Druggists sell them. A book, giving full and ex- 
plicit directions, will be sent to an pow. & addressing 


the proprietors, WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vermont. 


fe) a week to Agents. Sampies FREE. 
$55 - 77 P. O.VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


NEW ENGL AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC—95 


hours for $15, with the best mas- 
ters; 46 eminent teachers; 15,000 pupils in ten years. 
College of Musie for advanced students. Musical 
ureau—secures and fills positions. For circulars, 
address E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1637. 


8 Bells of and Tin, mounted 
ith the beet Rosary Honging 2. for Charen, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 

Hlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 F. Secoad St.,Cin, 


tees aie aise have in press, and 
will issue early this month, 


VANQUISHED VICTORS; 


Or, Sketches of Distinguished Men who overcame 
the Obstacles in their way to Fame, but failed to 
gain that Self-mastery which is the greatest and 
grandest of all Conquests. 

By DANIEL WISE, D. D. 

It is a capital book for boys, and should be at once 
put into every Sunday-school Library and read 
at every fireside. Bound in muslin. Illustrated. 
$1.25, HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 

1g0 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati 


THE LESSER HYMNAL. 


Prepared by Order of the Book Committee. 
INTRODUCTION BY BISHOP JANES. 


Three hundred and sixty hymns from the Methodist 
Hymn-book, order and numbers preserved. One 
hundred hymns from other sources. Tunes named 
for every hymn, and melodies (or first strain 
thereof) given together, at the end. 

A Marvel of Cheapness.—72 pages. Cloth, 
flexible, single copies, 35' cents; per hundred, 
$31.50. Boards, cloth, stiff covers, single, 50 
cents; per hundred, $35. 


SONGS FOR WORSHIP, 


In the Sunday-School, Social Meeting, and Far‘ly. 
BY T. C. O’KANE. 





























Stiff covers, single copy, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60; 
per hundred, $30. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 





HOLIDAY _ 


PRESENTS: 


WE have in stock, and for sale at moderate Prices, 
a fine assortment of articles suitable for 


Christmas and New-Year’s Presents, 


INCLUDING 


LADIES’ FINE PEARL AND TORTOISE- 
SHELL CARD-CASES, 


Ivory Paper-Knives and Tablets, 
GLASS PAPER-WEIGHTS, 


Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Pen-Holders, 
INKSTANDS, 
Record and Copying Inks, 


Black, Blue, Violet, Red. 


W RITING-DESKS, 


All styles—Fine Rosewood, Mahogany, and Inlaid, 
DRAWING-PAPER AND PENCILS, 
WATER-COLORS, 
Pocket-Books, Porte-monnaies, 


PORTFOLIOS, SCRAP-BOOKS, 


CUTLERY, 
Choice Engravings, 
CZROMOS, CLBOSGRAPSS, 


Ilnminated Mottoes, Picttre Cards, 
Toy Picture-Books, 
ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES, 


Fancy Note and Billet Paper, 
STATIONERY, ETC. 


— ——+e or — 


Call on or address 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


190 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI. 
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ADIES §VEPOSITORY: § 
A Literary and- Religious Magasine fr tho Tam, 


TERMS, $3.00 A YEAR, POST-PAID, 


HIS. Periodical is published monthly, All, traveling preachers of the Metho¢ 
Episcopal Church are authorized agents. Cash *= advance will be expected: 
all cases, which can he paid to any of our sulidaaed agents. All communicati 
containing remittances or subscriptions should be addressed to the Publishers: those 
designed for publication to the Editor, at Cincinnati. 
BITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, Cuicace, AND Sr. Lowi. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 
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Goxpew Flours. 

oe iPtns are 
“JHE magazine has become the popular form:of literature; why, then; 
~ should not the Boys and Girls -haye one for themselves, published 





der Chistian auspices? They will think -nore ‘of it-than of a ‘* Youth's eg 


partment” in a general magazine; its influence upon them will be greater. 
t this reason the General Conference of 1868 authorized the publication : 
a magazine adapted to the tastes of the youth. The Golden Hours ‘began | y 
th the number for January, 1869. 
The paramount purpose of its publication is to furnish. children with a 
gazine that is both entertaining and instructive, and«the moral ‘influence 
which will strengthen the impressions. made. by Chfistian fathers and. 
mothers, and by conscientious Sunday-school teachers. Wethink ar eXam- 
‘ination of its pages will ‘satisfy pastors and: parents: tha* its 4irculation will 
Le 
In almost every. pastoral dittes there are families that woultyeicimnt 
1 “such a magazine, and many that can well afford to take it; other period 


We “cals for the young, of a secular character, are taken in many >f out homes, 


‘and are silently doing a work of which the parents are unconscious, * The 
itroduction of the Golden Hours will aid in rightly Conteris “these. 
results, for the Boys and Girls will read it. . 
The habit of reading, constantly encouraged among Sunday schol- "ha 
ars by the circulation of library booke and papers, more than any thing 
, has made the demand for ‘‘ Books for the Yourlg,” and fei a ‘*Youth’s 
epartment” in every enterprising newspaper. From ‘these the voung are 
receiving impressions which affect them for good or for evil—either deepening - 
or counteracting the influence of the Sunday-school and religious home. 
‘The GOLDEN HOURS is good and cheap. While it is under the 
general direction’ of Dr. CURRY, the editorial management is mainly com- 


+ mitted to Miss HELEN V. OSBORNE, who. has -both the abitiiy and 


experience tha> insure success. 
It costs, post-paid, only $1.60 a ‘year. 
We ask the Pastors of all our congregations to think of the farailies in 


ai ' their charges that ought to have the Golden Hours, and then to introduce 


4 it to them. Get them to take it for one year at least, The 


: 2 Church having undertaken to furnish such«a magazine, it is entitled to 
such a trial. 


An earnest canvass will it the Golden Hours in the hands of thou- 
~ sands of the Boys and Girls, who will think sisi the Pastor vee intro- 
» duced so good anc. cheery a companion. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, NELSON & PHILLIPS, © 


Cincinnati. New York. ee 












































PUBLISHERS? ANNOUNCEMENT. 


N pursuance with the order of the raleae General. Coniference, ‘tei ‘radical ¢ 
the “Ledies’ Repository,” a new magazing, tobe known as the “NAT, 
REPOSITORY," ‘with a scope aad character equal, to the best of its class, 
pnblished. The Syst volume will begin with the number for January, 1877, and ¢ 
monthly, Each namber will contain minety-six large octavo pages of reading-matt 
New type, with a ¢elear’face, has been procured expressly for this work, and Gare’ 
be. taken. to make an open: page, ; pleasing to the eye. The pages will be somewhat largeme 
than those Of the Zeaies’ Repository, in order io’ farnish as’ much reading-matter, and ct 
*. langer margins ahd more space between the columus and lines. ‘a 
. t willbe printed on a fine quality of richly ‘tongd “book paper. “In the mechas 
- execotion of the work. no pring willbe spared. It will be the best that oan he produc 
ay artment of the Western Methodist Book Concern, to which: Awards" 
yo, by the Industrial ener in Cin¢innati and the Centennial B 
el 
fe “Each number will eontain oné or more articles illustrated with "Wood Dngravi 
he degree of excellence gow reached in this art renders it a marked: fexture of: the’ me 
popular saagazines end’ many of the best books of the. dayy” The. illvutrations pine 


: Nation vepository will be in the best style vf this fhe. ne ap! to. its} 
d ¥: ee articles, 


want in'books for many times the yearly. ptice of the magazine. 
ap ht ote at @8.00 & year, cach in advance. 
> The Committee appointed b the General Conference on the svbject of the Repas 
directed ‘* that the seope and of the magazine Shall be that of 4 first-class ous. 
**and lit monthly, of the ert a attainable, and pervaded, whether in tegen 
‘eral or veligious: articles, hy a @horoughly Christian spirit.” Under these .tirestipna, 
it vill be devoted to General and, Feigions Literature, Biographies and Trorelp Cri 








Bet “The: Editor, Raw Coney, mri he supplied with means and facilities by Which be 
‘gay furnish all the variety in the respective departments which their agope and importance 
S aheey demand, by employing’ fig servides of a sufficient number of the: best” ‘writers for the 
1 tae and laying under ‘rib ‘Other available agencies. He enters upon: his duti ewith F 
phan iy, Vy, magazine the crcwning work of a successful editorial The 4? 
aitéd upon to use the means and: material at theit command, to. meet the 
ioe rented by, the action @f the General. Conference and the plang of its Committee. : 

= ‘doot hesitate to promise in the “‘ National Repository” a magazine that will | 

he popular from tho appearance of the first number ;-one-that will be especially welcome in # Pe: 

* family, affording attractive reading-matter for both adults atid youth; one that will, 0. 
7 | the taste and understanding,: cand tead“tothe best moral and religious culture of a resiers. 
‘Sh = We earnestly urge our pedple. toMtake | the Mational Repository for 1877—to give | ‘it one 


foigeer’s trie’, and thereby deterroine. for’ themselves whether it is worthy of a ai sed im 


Christian home and. qnfitied bay severe stippore for; which we epee. 

















